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PREFACE. 

The plan of this course of Advanced Lessons was determined by 
Mrs. Jaynes's most excellent Old Testament Lessons for Primary- 
Classes. While some such conformity was absolutely essential to a 
uniform graded scheme, it has of course entailed certain shortcomings' 
in matters of arrangement and scope which could only have been, 
avoided by an independent treatment of the subject. The following- 
list of books of reference may prove useful : On the whole subject, 
" The Bible for Young People " is, perhaps, the beat. On the origin of 
the various elements which are combined in the Old Tescament stories, 
Bissell's "Genesis in Colors," Bacon's " Genesis of Genesis," and " Ex- 
odua," and Addis's reprint of JE in " The Docuraenta the of Hexateuch " 
will be found invaluable. The articles "Bible," "Pentateuch," and 
" Israel " in the " Encyclopsedia Britannica " are, ot course, standard 
authorities. 

W. H. P, 
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LESSON 2. 
THE STORY OF THE CREATION. 

(Ocnoli, ebapteri i., II., 111. | 
Lbssoh Tbxt,— " The iovisible thingi ol God ... are clearly eeen . . . thrDugh the thiagi 

L Origin op the Stories. 

The first six booka of the Bible are made up o! two distinct 
histories, a portion from one of wliicb follows or is even inter- 
woven with a portion from the other. This was the work of a 
compiler who attempted to corobine previous accounts into one 
whole. The first of the stories before us was the opening chapter 
of the later of those two histories, written less than five hundred 
years before the time of Christ. The second was the opening 
chapter of the earlier, which was written nearly as far back as 
the time of Solomon. The first chapter of Genesis was thus writ- 
ten probably more than four hundred years after the second. 

n. The DiFFERENCEa betwkex them. 

1. The story in chapter one is carefully and systematically 
arranged. The second account, while more full of color and life, 
is wiuiout careful arrangement. 

2. The style of the first is reverent and dignified. That of 
the second is easy and familiar. 

3. The careful paragraphs of chapter one, each beginning 
and ending with a set phrase, and the final statement as to the 
origin of the Sabbath, find no parallel in the less formal chapter 
two. _ ^\ 

4. The vivid pictures of the early account (Gen.|i.>|~*r^) — 
the making of the garden; the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ; man's formation from the dust ; the naming of the animals ; 
man's deep eleep and woman's being made from one of his ribs — 
are all utterly foreign to the later story (Gen. ii, 4 «35). j;i_ ji,^ 

5. Each narrative gives us a diiferent account not only of the 
mode but also of the order in which things were created. 

These ditferences ought to make it at once impossible for any 
one to look on either of these pictures as an accurate account of 
what really took place. They are poem pictures, similar to those 
of other nations, which help us to understand what men thought 
long ago and how that thought grew. 

Note.— For othe i creation storlea see Clodd's " Cbildbood of R«llelons," 

m. Noteworthy Poists. 

1. The earth is thought of as a fiat surface. Over it rises 
the firmament like a great dome or roof, above which the rain 
water is stored. When rain is needed it is let down by tbe open- 



STORY OP THB CRBATiON. 

ing of some of the windows in the firmament, as we s«e from 
Gen. vii. 11. Similarly th« Norsemen thought the thunder was 
the rolling of Odin's chariot on the floor of heaven. The lightning 
flash was but the brightness beyond flashing through sudden 
cracks in the floor where the chariot bumped. 

2. The protniiience given to the Sabbath in chapter one sug^ 
gesta a special religious motive in the writer. It is one of the 
indicatious which confirm the modern opinion that the later 
history to which Gen. i. is the intrcnluction was written by one of 
those who in the spirit of E?:ekiel brought about the elaborate 
ceremonial of the second temple. 

The picture of the golden age before man fell, which the 
J for us in the "Garden of 



We saw HOC vtaen we walked tbereln," 
The golden age of King Arthur, and much modem talk abont the 
" gcKjd old days," illustrate the same tendency. The reverse, how- 
ever, is the case. The golden age lies in the future, 

4. The first story calls the deity " God," The second calls 
him "Jahweh God," translated "The Lord God." Jahweh was 
God's proper name in Israel. 

How WE THINK OF CkEATIOS SOW. 

We to-day have outgrown these pictures of mac's childhood. 
1, We know that the earth slowly formed through counUesa ages. 
We no longer think of God as a kind of omnipotent man 
" creating " it long ago. He is rather to us the never-ceasing life 
and power and meaning of which it is the evolution. As we 
understand our world and learn its lessons we "think God's 
thoughts after hira." 2. The world is the living visible speech 
of God. Its etofy is the writing in which God is being gradually 
revealed to us. 3. God's work is not finished, for the world is stiU 
imperfect. The peifect day, which every noble lite helps to 
realize, has only begun to dawn. 4. But when we ask what the 
first beginning was we can only say with these beautiful atones 
that it all comes from God. 



DESTIONS. 
1. Wherein 

3. WbTcSs 


do tbese stories rtiffer with respect to: — o. The order of crea- 
h. The w^ In which thej ars Cold? c. The nmklng of man and 

ixanv d. The Siihbath? 

these differences atUe? 

ory was wrltwn Hret 7 Would anjChlnif In tlie stories themselves 


4. wS:^Z 
B. Canyon 


lou know about the " evointion ■■ or" ontoldlng" of the earth? 



•_ e. Has man fallen from the perfect life or Is be rising toward It? 
,^ 7. Whatwfts the eonilltion of primitive man? 

S. Does scientific linowledge beJp or hurt religious thought? 
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LESSON II. 

CAIN AND ABEL. 



RKAcGen, iv. i-ispDOtingBpeeilUy veiMt?, B, 14, »nd ij. 

L Origin of the Story. 

The use of the name Jabweh (the Lord) for God, the familiar, 
graphic style, and the primitive ideas of this story remiud us at 
once of tbe creation story in Gen. ii. 4-25, and both belong to the 
earliest history book of Israel, from which so much of the booii of 
Genesis is taken. Like tbe stories of creation and of the Garden 
of Eden, it cannot be looked upon as sober history. Its whole at- 
mosphere is that of the primitive traditions whicb come down 
to us from the earliest times of all nations. 

IL Noteworthy Points. 

1. We cannot quite certainly say why Jahweh is represented 
as preferring the animal sacrifice of Abel to Cain's offering of 
frnits. The religion of Jahweh arose amongst the Israelites when 
they were roving herdsmen, and when the only possible sacrifice 
was a sacriiice of animals. Throughout its history Israel recog- 
nized no other kind. Possibly, also, a sacnfine of the fruits of the 
earth was associated bj tbe writer with the licentious, and to him 
idolatrous, worship of some of the Canaanitish festivals. It seems 
unlikely that a distinction between the tampers in which the offer- 
ings were made was intended by the writer. 

2. The Hebrew of verses 7 and 8 is untranslatable. Some 
early copyist has made a mistake, and those who followed him 
have added to it, so that the text as we have it gives us little clue 
to what was originally written.. The original njay have said 
something like this: (Verse 7): "If thou doest well shall thy 
countenance not be lifted up? If thou doest not well sin lieth 
in wait by the door, and to master thee is bis desire; but thou 
shouldest rule over hinf." (Verse 8) : " But Cain followed secretly 
after Abel his brother. And it came to pass," etc. 

3. Note in verse 14 that the writer believes that Jahweh's 

Eresence is confined to Eden. Cain is condemned to wander where 
e is hid from Jahweh's face. In later times we find the thought 
that Jahweh's presence is limited to the promised land where his 
holy places are. One of the terrors of exile was that it meant 
departure from Jahweh's land. When our story was written men ' 
had not learned to think of God as the author of Psalm cxxsis. 
does. But the writer of that psalm lived long after the exile, 
when men like the authors of Job and the second part of Isaiah 
had brought in a latter and truer thought. 

4. In verse 15 "set a mark upon Cain" should be "ap- 
pointed a sign tor Cain " (Revised Version). Jahweh has a certain 
power outside of Eden. The sudden snapping of a twig, the cry 



CAIN ANO ABEL.. 

of a bi''d, the shadow of a passing clouJ, ina; be signs through 
which Jahweh could warn men to stay their hand aeainst Cain. 
The writer does not aeem to notice that this thouRht is partly 
inconsistent with that spoken of above in section three. 

5. The story does not trouble itself to account for the ex- 
istence of the other inhabitants of the earth, from wbom Cain's 
lifetnight be in danger. 

6. In early society murder is avenged by the relatives of 
the murdered man under the law " a life for a life." " The avenger 
of blood" in Deuteronomy and Joshua marks the survival of the 
custom. It still exists in the Corsican "vendetta," or blood feud. 
The seven/old vengeance, namely, that seven lives should be taken 
for Cain's, was looked upon as a sevenfold safeguard. 

ni, The Value of the Stoby. 

What a powerful lesson it brings to us. Through the colour- 
ing of early and imperfect thought (Jain lives before us as we read. 
He takes ofience at his brother's good fortune ; puts aside the 

Eromptings of better thought within him (see above II. 2) ; nurses 
is sullen anger till with bowed bead he tracks Abel's footsteps ; 
only when it is too late wakes up to find that no excuse can free 
him from the inexorable penalty of his sin. The lesson is written 
on every page of human experience. You cannot yield to sin, 
couching at the door, desiring to have you, and escape sin's inevita- 
ble consequences. "God is not mocked." There is no chance in 
God's dealings. Only thus can he teach ns to rule over and master 
temptation. 



Would the style of tbla story an^eit to yon that It waabythe author ol 

Areiliere unintelUelble pBBtB|{«s in the Bible ? How mleht Bnch arise? 
. Whst mirks of aulgnoranl and supeistltious age can you Und Id the story 

Wbat (treat truths does It teach with respect to : — a. Man's oonscions re- 
sponsibility for »ln ? i. The result of wrong.doing ? c. The growth o( 
power of aril when we yield to It ? (James i. 15). 
Can you piclare the conflict between lighi and wrong which the ameuded 
version o( verse eeven enpeests to us ¥ 
. Is the story true to eiperlenoe v 
Seed we sin when we are tempted ? 

'■ 'Tl9 one thing to be tempted. Eacalm. 

Another thing to Iall.'^"Jfmisu™ /or JWaosure," Act IL Scone 1. 

Note.— For a fuller presentation of the story see "The Bible for 
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LESSON III. 
THE GREAT FLOOD. 

(Qeaeili. chipten vi., v[l,. vlli., ix 1-19.) 
, Lkssom Tixt.— "The Lord on high ii migbtiii (hic the Doiie of many vaicn."— PsALM 

-. compare vi. ig wilb vii. i. j, tni iitEad to the iiarcmenli ai 10 ihc dutaiior of the Hood. 

Dual Origin of these Chapters. 

We have aeeii id lesson one tbat there are two stories ot 
creation, one of early date, easy, graphic, and familiar in style, the 
Other later, more dignified, foud of detailed numerical statements, 
systematic. We have also two stories of the flood, distinguished 
from one another by these characteristic marks of style. But here 
the two haye been eombined by the compiler, who tried to make 
one record of the two great hii^tory books of which we heard in 
lesson one. Probably parts of the original stories, in particular 
what the earlier said about the building of the ark, have been 
omitted as unessential, but on the whole we can still recover the 
two independent and parallel accounts. Indeed, if you have 
carefully noted the earlier writer's uae of the name Jahweh, and 
his simple, free, naive style, and have contrasted it with the later 
writer's love of careful detail and system, and avoidance of the 
Dame Jahweh, you may separate the main portions of these stories 
from one another for yourselves. We shall find that the accounts, 
vhile agreeing in the main, differ greatly in style and in what 
they say about certain details of the story, but we shall no longer 
be puzzled by the repetitions and discrepancies which are a 
stumbling-block to any careful reader who looks upon the narra- 
tive as the work of one narrator. 

Note. -The early Btorv, by the author of OenPfU II. 4-IS. will be found 
in tlie follnwjne ventea: Cbaiiler vLi. I-S, T-10, 12, 16 laecond half), IT, 22, 23i 
chapter Tin iiteeon'i halt). 3 (HrHt half). G-IZ, 13 (second half), 20-22; chapter 
ir. 18-2T. The remaininit portion « toBether fonn the account which comei to 
U9 from the band of the lal«r writer vho wrote (Seneail I. 

What Facts underlie the NAitRATiVE? 

The accounts as they stand cannot, it is evident, be taken as 
literally accurate. The gathering of all animals into an "ark," 
with sufficient food for all for a year, the resting of the ark for some 
seven months on the top of Ararat, over 3,000 feet above the line 
of perpetaa! snow, and other similar statements, show us at once 
that we have here another of the beautiful slories of man's child- 
hood, elaborated with all the fanciful colours of primitive times. 
Some great rising of the rivers may have marked an epoch in early 
history, and gradually come to be looked upon as a world-flood 
which well-nigh brought about the destruction of Ihe human race. 
The tradition is common to many nations, for we find it in various 
forms in Greece, Persia, India, and in Chaldea, where the account 



THE OREAT FLOOD. 

ja startlingly Eimitar to that before us. ' 
lcM)k oil aiuong the H'ibrewa its own peculiar form, where the 
flood is the work of Jahweh and the result of hia repeutiug that he 
had made man. 

Xotewohthy Points. 

1. In the early narratiTO the flood Is announced SBTendays before Its 
appearance; cbe rain is on the earth forty days and nights; tbe ground drtea 
np line hundred and one days after the coming of the tatu ; tbe animals are 
dietlnealtbed as clean and unclean, and seTen pairs of the lattei are taken 
iuto the ark (rli. 4, 12, tiii. 6, 10. Tli. i). 

2. In the later narratire the whole story is on a Taster scale, with more 



d disappear two months after the lops of the mountains are seen. Two 
ly of each kind of animal enier the atk. The whole time from the breaking 
of the fouDtsins of the great deep till Noah leaves the ark is one year and 
1 days (Til. 11, 24. vlli. 3, 476. 13, I4|. 

3. ln»l. 1-1 the early writer has incorporated material from a yet earlier 
arce, possibly from some primltiTe mythuloEical epic of Israel. The giants. 
If -children nt Ihe.gods, Currespond to the Greek " heroes," 



i, rabbits, eels, lobsters, ojslers, swine, and horses) came to be reKHrdea 
as unclean and not lit for food. Probably the law (Deut. x\7. 4-20, Leil, li. 
1-31) is only a later ex iiresslon of the settled usage of the people. What Is not 
ouatomary lomes at length to be regarded as unlawful. 

6. The account of the origin and meaning of the rainbow Is beantlfnlly 

trimltlTe, Men In early days explain natural phenomena by reference to 
iiaglnary causes. It Is only when long ages have passed tbat science Is born 



How WE HAVE OUTGROW.N- THE THOUGHT OF THE StORY. 

1. Already, in Num. ixiii. IB, we see that a higher thought 
has lieen reached. In James i. 17 we have a still nearer ap- 
proach to our thought of God as the eternal, unchanging order of 
the universe. All things depend on his irrevocable steadfastness. 

2. Jesus teaches us in Luke liii. 1-5 that calamities such as 
a flood do not come as God's punishment for sin. Only ignorant 
people attribute such things to the anger of God. 

3. Je.sus and Paul have led us to regai-d man as gradually 
realizing his nature as God's child (Matt. v. 45, 48, Acts svii. 28). 
How far above the conception that God will never again curse the 
earth for the sake ot men because they are hopelessly bad I 

4. It is well to remember that tiie highest knowledge of God 
and God's ways has grown out of such primitive and ignorant 
ideas, and ought with wider knowledge to oe growing toward still 
nobler things. What Paul says in 1 Cor. siii. 11, 12 is true of 
the race. 'That is what "evolution" meaus. 
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LESSON IV. 
THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

(Oeneiii, chapiet xl. i-g.| 
LissoH Text.— " li Mi nork be ol men, it will be ovenhrown." - Acts t. jS. 
Rkau the pTescribed passage. Doling tpecialky verses ;, 6, and 9. 

Authorship of the Story. 

Several indications sbow ua at once Ihat this little natrative 
belongs to the early history book. Not only is God called Jabweh, 
but he is spoken of in the satne familiar way which we noticed in 
the Jahwiatic atory ol creation. He conies down from heaven to 
see what is going on. He is afraid of what men inay do if he 
leaves them liberty, just as the early writer pictuies him in Gene- 
sia iii. 23. Alan's inventions and work are evil. He is thought of 
here just as the author who lells us of the Fall, of the murder of 
Abel, of the imagination of man's heart being evil from hia youth 
(vi. 5, 6, viii. 21), thinks of him. The later author, moreover, 
has, in chapter x. 5, 20, 32, told us how men gradually and natu- 
rally dispersed over the earth, in strong contrast to the tale of 
violent disruption which we have here. All these points show us 
at once that the narrative before us is another of the interesting 
familiar stories of the early days when thinking Israelites were 
beginning to ask questions and to try to find answers to tbem in 
the traditional lore which was their heritage. 



1. The geographical notes of the early history should be 
remembered. First, Eden, then Nod, now Sliinar. Shinar is the 
great plain of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 

2. The " slime ' here spoken of is bitumen or asphalt. It is 
still plentiful, and used as mortar in the region spoken of. We 
find it, too, on the bricks of the early ruins. 

3. It is not quite clear how the building of the city and tower 
would have prevented the dispersion which the writer dreads. 
Perhaps we have here again some reminiscence of the transition 
from nomadic to settled life. 

4. Mark the "let us go down" (v. 7) and "the Lord came 
down" <v. 5). The writer pictures God as going about like a 
man. We shall find many traces of this in later lessons. 

5. The Greek legend of the giants trying to scale heaven by 

eiling Pelion and Ossa on Olympus bears an interesting resem- 
lance to the story of the Chaldean tower, 

6. Babel may mean " house of Bel." Its connection with 
balal, confusion, in verse nine, is entirely fanciful. 

[II. The Facts which gave rise to the Story. 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

tower in hia time. He sajs, " From the lapse of time it had be- 
come ruined, Tlie rain and wet had peuetrated the onckwork. 
The casing of burnt brick lay scattered in heaf^." This tower had 
consisted of a platform 150 feet square, on which rose seven four- 
cornered stories, gradually lessening iu size, and dedicated to " the 
seven lights of the earth," Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon, Nebuchadnezzar restored it. He says, " Aa 
it was ages before, 1 built it anew." Our story grew out of the 
tradition as to the origin of some such vast ruiu. One of the 
legends quoted by Clodd in his "Childhood of Religiona" very 
closely resembles our narrative. We way note that Herodotus 
tells us he saw at Babylon a temple of Bel which was very 
like the to'Ker Nebuchadnezzar spealis of. At the present time 
a vast mound covering some five thousand square feet and rising 
to the height of three hundred, composed of the burnt brick and 
bitumen cement of which the lower was built, marks the site. 

rV. The Origis of Languages. 

Philologists explain to us that different languages may be 
traced back to a parent tongue from which they have gradually 
diverged as separate nations arose in the slow increase and diffu- 
sion of the human race. Even in so small a land as Britain we 
have dialects which have diverged from the parent English so as 
to become like new tongups. Broad Yorkshire or Lincolnshire is 
quite unintelligible to a stranger. Such variations have given rise 
in course of time to a new language, which, however, always car- 
ries marks of its descent and relationships. Whether there was 
only one original language, or whether language came into exists 
ence in different forms of primitive speech in different localities, 
no one cau as yet certainly say ; but Hebrew belongs to an entirely 
different family from the Indian and European tongues. The latter 
are all closely related, but between them and a Semitic tongue we 
can as yet discover no clear connection. 

V. The Lesson we mav learn. 



of the eternal purposes utterly overwhelms all that has seemed to 
stay them. For a while ignorance and cruelty and brute force 
may seem triumphant, but finally God triumphs. Progress and 
knowledge and a higher and wider life advance in spite of every 
barrier which has been raised against them. Only confusion results 
when men try to set up their own traditions against the ever- 
widening truth of God. Although our writer looks upon human 
progress as evil, he still has begun to see that God is over all and 
must prevail. 

VI. QCESTtONS. 

1, Whal would leBd you to suppose thai this slorj belongs to Ibe early history 

a. How does llie author regard human progress? 

4. Do wa know nf any hui^e i u!as wbtch may surest to us how the story ot 
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LESSON V. 
THE STORY OF ABRAHAM PART I. 

|Ceae*l(, ebapterm li. iT-iii.g, xlll. i-ii, iv. 4-(i, xvill. 30-33, ■■■- >!• ■'i ^-t) 

Le^mh Tixt.- " Whii dolfa ihe Lord itamie ol ihce, but to do juilly, ind 10 love ncicy, 
d 10 vnik humbly orilli tby God >"— Micah vi. a. 

The Gikeral Chabacter of the Patriarchal Stories. 

The next eight lessons are about the patriarchs, aa the pre- 
Mosaic heroes of Hebrew tradition are called. It is uon geaerall; 
aj^ed that like other earlj oational stories, for example, those 
about the founding of Kome, these are not to be taken as literal 
fact. The tables of relationships especially point to the relations 
of tribes and cations rather than to those of individuals. It is 
here with most of the names aa it was later with Israel and 
Judab, which stood not for single men but for the northern and 
southern kingdoms respectively. A story which tells us how God 
came to Abraham's taut and ate there and talked with Abraham, 
and afterward went his way (xviii. 1, 8, 13, 22, 33), is evidently 
the imaginative thought of ignorant men about times long past. 
We shall find as we read that these narratives tell us in the main 
three things, viz. : 1. What the Israelites at the time of the early 
monarchy thought about the relationships and relative importance 
of the nations about them. 2. The explanations they gave of the 
origin of the sanctuaries of Jahweh where alone it was in those 
days lawfn] to worship (Shechem, zii. 6, Uethel, xii. 8, Hebron, 
xiii. 18, for example). ,3. The ideal characters which men used to 
picture as pleasing to Jahweh. 

Date and Authorship of the Stories. 

Nearly alt the patriarchal history, as we have it, is drawn from 
the history book which dates from the time of the early monarchy. 
Chapters zvii. and xxiii., with the first nine verses of chapter 
xiviii., are the main exceptions. They belong to the later writer 
from whom we have the first chapter of Genesis. We shall, how- 
ever, find traces which lead us to recognize alongside the material 
of the writer who uses "Jahweh " for God a great deal by another 
who belongs to the same period and uses the name "Elohim." 
But as both these writers belong to one time, and as their com- 
bined work makes up the early nistory book, it is not important 
for as to distinguish between them. What we have to remember 
is that these graphic tales of early timee and forefathers come to 
us from the days and reflect to us the spirit of the times before 
Jerusalem became the only place where men could lawfully sacri- 
fice to Jahweh. 

I. The Nabbatives in this Lesson. 

1. Abraham and Lot, in obedience to Jahweh, come from 
Chaldea to Palestine (li. 2T-iii. 9). 
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THE STORV OP ABRAHAy. 

2. They agree to separate. Lot settles in the cities of the 
plain of Jordan (liii. 2^11). 

3. Abraham pleads nith God not to destroy the cities (xviii. 
20-33). 

4. Jahweh rescues Lot. The cities are destroyed. Lot's 
wife is turned into a pillar of salt (xix. 15, 16, 2-1-28). 

5. Jahweh promiaes Abraham a nation of descendants 
numerous as the stars iu the sky (zt. 4-Q). 

IV. Points to be koted in each Story. 

1. Alark how sii. 6, 7, 8 tells us the reason why in tlie time 
of the writer Bethel and Shechem were recognized sanctuaries. 
Not until the time of Josiab were Jahveh's aalional sanctuaries 
abolished in favor of Jerusalem. The Books oE Samuel and Amoa 
bear this fact on almost every page. 

2. a. The attitude which Abraham takes toward Lot in 
verses nioe and ten ia noteworthy. The people amongst whom 
such a narrative arises are evidently beginning to realize the 
meaning which our lesson text enforces. Religion is not merely 
sacrifice : it ia a righteous and merciful temper aa well. b. Early 
tradition seems to point to the fact tliat long ago the volcanic 
depression where the Dead Sea now ia had not appeared. 

3. How primitive and yet how splendid this picture ia. The 
writer thinks of God as walking about on the earth, as eating, °s 
requiring to go down to Sodom to see bow things really are, 
as going on his way when his conversation with Abraham is over. 
Alongside this ignorant thought of God how noble is the unselfish 
humanity of Abraham. 

4. The story of the destruction of the cities may go back to 
aome reminiscence of volcanic disturbance. Some pillar of basalt 
by the Dead Sea evidently gave rise to the legend of Lot's wite. 
One ia atill pointed out by the Palestine guides. Similar stories 
are often fancifully connected with strange and outstanding laud- 
marks even in modern times. 

5. In this promise we can read the national hope in the early 
days of Israel. They believed they were to become a vast world- 
power. It took long agea of oppression to prove that Israel is one 
oi the small nations of the eartn, and that her power lies not in 
her numbers nor in the ext«nt of her empire, but in the incom- 
parable moral worth of her religion. 
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. Wbatdo tboEarrative _. . 

, Had Jahweh many sanccnarleH In eirlj Israel ? Name 9ome. 

. Did tbe early bistor; book come from more than onetiandr Wbat reason 

. Wbat is fine In Ibe rellicton of Ahrabamf 

. Does national greatnees depend upon nnmbera or eitent of tecritory? 
Upon what does it depend 7 Were the Greeks a i^reat nation ? Wby ? 
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LESSON VI. 
THE STORY OF ABRAHAM.— PART II. 

(Qeoid*, chapter* xvl. i, 3, 15, ivill. 1-13, mi, 8-11.) 



I. OuTLixE OF THE Stories IN To-day's Le9S0N. 

1. Abraham takes Hagar (Sarah's aerrant) as bia second 
wife, and Isbmael is born (zvi. 1, 3, 15). 

2. Jabweh and two angels come to tell Abraham that Sarah 
is to have a sou, so that the slave's child may not be his beir 
(iviii. 1-15). 

3. Sarah, when Isaac is Ijetween two and three years old, 
persuades Abraham to seud away Hagar and Ishmael. God cares 
for them in the wilderness, and Ishmsel becomes the ancestor of 
the Isbmaelites (xxi. 8-21). 

n. Authorship of these Fassaobs. 

We saw in the last lesson that the graphic, piotnresque, life- 
like stories with which we are dealing come from the early history 
book. Farts of that book were written by an author who nses 
"Jahweh" (the Lord) for God, and parts by one who usee 
"Elohim" (God). For convenieDce these authors are called 
Jabwist and Elohist, or J and £ respectively, and their combined 
history is known as JE, as distinguished from the work of the 
later historian who wrote under the influence of the priestly ideas 
of the later temple, and ia called P. In these patriarchal stories 
the vivid narratives come from JE, and the formal bare outline 
of facts from P (note the exceptions named in last lesson). These 
facts at once guide us to the following results : Our first passage 
([xvi. 1, S, 15) 13 a bare outline of what the rest of the chapter gives 
in detful. It belongs to the late prjeatly record, P. The second 
passage is very bright and graphic, and uses "Jahweh" (Lord) for 
God. It ia part of J's work from the early history book. The 
third passage (ni. 8-21) is evidently one of the bright early 
stories from JE, and the use of " Elohim " (God) for the deitv 
teUs us that it lielongs to that portion of the early records whicb 
was written by E. We have thus in the lesson liefore us clearly 
marked samples of the work of each of the early writers and also 
of the later. Of course the characteristics I have given are those 
only which are obvious to those who do not know Hebrew. To a 
Hebraist there are marked peculiarities of diction, etc., which 
make the distinction more clear. 

m. Points to be noted in bach. 



THE STOKY OF ABRAHAM. 

were kindred, bat gives an inferior poBitioa to the latter as deriv- 
ing them from a slave's child. The labmAelites were the Bedouin 
Arabs, who lived as roving herdsmen in the barren land between 
Patestiue and the Euphrates. 

2. Note in verse thraa the marginal reading of the revised 
version, "and he rau to meet them . . . and bowed himself and 
said, Jahweb," etc. la verse thirteen we read, " and Jahweh 
said," etc. These passages show that the three mea o£ the story 
are supposed bj the writer to be Jahweh and two angels. Neartj 
all early thought of God pictures him as ia the form of man. 
Anthropomorphism is the term we use for this. When men to- 
day talk of God familiarly as if he were a kind of magnified, non- 
natural man, they are guilty of anthropomorphism, though not in 
so crude a way as oar writer is. The character of Sarah is not a 
prepoBseasing one. Her incredulity and untruthfulness help to 
maKe us feel that the characters in these early pictures are alive. 

3. a. We have Elohim (God) for Jahweh (the Lord) all 
through this passage, the first instance of E's work which we have 
studied, b. Inverse nine, "mocking" should be "playing." The 
oSence lies wholly ia Sarah's bitter and jealous imagination. 
c. The impression we have in verse fifteen and throughout the 
story is tt^t Ishmael was a mere child. This was probably the 
idea of the writer. The later P, on the other band, in his outline 
makes Ishmael a young man. In svi. 16, xxi. 6, he tells us 
Ishmael was fourteen years old when Isaac was born. He was 
not cast out till Isaac was weaned (xxi. 8), probably two and a half 
years later, d. Sarah comes before us in a still more unfavorable 
light. The whole picture helps to illustrate the bitternesses which 
arise under the polygamous relationships which were habitual in 
early Israel. How lifelike the whole picture is. Note the little 
detailed touches to which this unconscious realism is due. 



What we mat learn from these Character Portraitb. 

1. To admire the simple, dignified courtesy of Abraham. It 
is still found among the " sons of the desert," Their untutored 
gentlemanliness leads them to treat strangers still much as Abra- 
ham treated the three men in our story. As Tennyson makes 
Guinevere say, 

" HaaneiB are not Idle, bnt the traix 
Of lojalniituieandul noble mind." 

2. To beware of the selfish, jealous nature which leads to 
cruelty and is here so naturally akin to deceit. 

3. To understand Paul's use of our story. There are children 
of the bondwoman and children of the free in religion. Religion 
from without is a slavery. He is the true child of God who knows 
the religion from within whereby Christ has set us free. Quote 
lesson test. 



. Diatingulsb between J, E, uid P. 

What IS abtbropomarpbiam ? 
. Wbat did tbe Hebrews tbiak aMoat their t( 



suallT a aiiri) of early date ? 
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LESSON VII. 
THE STORY OF ABRAHAM.— PART III. 

. (OeneiU, chapter ixli. 1-13.) 
Lbbson Tbxt. — " 1 dejite mtrcj (kindoMi). ind om s«ri6ec."— Hosb* li. 6. 
RHADchiplets wii. i-ii alt=miy<ly, wilching ior .ndialions oi aulbouhip; note lorw h. 
RudilsoMioiliTi. 6, 7. luiah 1. 10-17. 

L PoRPOSE OF THE Narrative. 

The early writer (Elohist) from whose hand this story comes, 
while fully acknowledging that Jahweh demands and is pleased by 
sacrifices, aod admitting that he might order the sacrifice of Isaac, 
yet wishes to moke clear that such a command came as a trial of 
laith, and that instead of the firat-born God accepts the sacri- 
fice of a ram. The story points to the fact that human sacrifices, 
even to Jabweh, had taken place ; but also to the fact that a 
higher spirit of worship, to which such a thing was abhorrent, had 
become prevalent. The tender beauty of our story is a protest 
against the old and savage rite. 

XL HuMAK Sacrifices. 

It is hard to believe that a religion which rose to such splendid 
moral heights as the religion of Israel should ever have had its roots 
in superstition and cruelty base enough to have made huiaan 
sacrifice possible. Yet such seems to have been the case. In 
other religions it was not unknown. The Greek saj^rifice of 
Iphigenia is familiar. It was a custom in early Israel to cause 
men and women to "pass through the fire" as a religious rite bor- 
rowed from the Canaanit«s. Ahaz and Manasseh each did so 
(2 Kings ivi. 3, xxi. 6). The practice was only put an end to 
under Josiah (2 Kings Kxiii. 10). And we know that acts of in- 
credible cruelty were constantly done und^r what men considered 
the express orders of Jahweh. In 1 Samuel xv. 3 we read how 
Jahweh ordered Saul to "slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling," and we read in 1 Samuel xv. 33 how Samuel, Jahweh's 
prophet, "hewed Agag in pieces before Jahweh." David's fearful 
treatment of the people of Rabbah passes without a word of cen- 
sure (2 Samuel xii. 31}. In Micah vi. 6, 7 the prophet says all 
sacrifice is uaeleaa, even that of the first-born, a passage which 
would be meaningless if people had not been in the habit of think- 
ing that they might give their first-born for their transgression. 
And we know how Jephthah vowed (Judges li. 31), " Whosoever 
Cometh forth to meet me . . . shall surely be Jahweh'a, and X will 
offer him up for a burnt offering" (Revised Version, margin). 
And in verse 39 we read, " and he did with her according to the 
vow that he had vowefl." These are some of the reasons which 
have compelled modern authorities to come to the conclusion that 
our story finds a deeper force from referring to that which was not 
unknown in the fierce, half-savage worship of early IsraeL 



the story of abraham. 

The False Principle op Sacrifice. 

The root of the whole matter lies in the false idea common to 
all early forms of religion, that the deitj, like an angry foe, ma; 
be propitiated by sacrifice, the value to the giver of Uiat which is 
offered being, moreover, the Etaodard of efficacy toward propitia- 
tion. It was this idea which has led men aometiraes to sacrifice 
even their best beloved, and has since vitiated higher forms of re- 
ligion. Even Christian theologians have represented the "just 
anger " of God as appeased by the '' sacrifice " of Jesus on the 
cross, All the sacerdotal side of Israel's religion, centering in the 
elaborate temple ritual, rests apon the idea that the offering of 
sacrifices atones for sin. In our own time we still find a lingering 
feeling that what is specially disagreeable in religion is specially 
meritorioos. The whole of this is a relic of the false and cruel 
notion of the deity which pictures him as an angry and barbarous 
man, to be appeased by offerin^g and the shedding of blood. 

All through the history of Israel, the prophets, to whom the 
highest developments of Hebrew religion are due, protested, 
though well-nigh in vain, against this false and dishonoring doc- 
trine. What can be stronger than Isaiah's words in the opening 
chapter of his book (i. 10-17), or than the words of Micah to 
which we have referred (Micah vi. 6, 7), or than Amos y. 21-24. 
These are only samples of the noble truth so vehemently taught 
by all these heroic preachers that sacrifice is of no avail. Right- 
eousness and mercy and trnth are what Jahweh demands. In 
tills lies the value of Israel's religion, fler sacrificial ideas in the 
bauds of the priesthood have been her continual bane. Quote the 
lesson text 

Is THERE A Trob Idea of Sacrifice? 

When we make it figurative there ia. 1. Love of God means 
" crncifying the flesh " to Paul. He has been " put to death " with 
Christ. If we would know our own noblest we must " rise on step- 
ping stones of our dead selves to higher things." We must deny 
onrselves many a pleasant indulgence when indulgence is wrong. 
2. To do right too often means sacrifice. Dishonesty, compromise, 
ignoble silence often are an easy wav to success. But a true man 
will sacrifice success rather tiian sully his sense of honor and de- 
base his soul. 

Both of these ideas, however, are wholly different from the 
original thought of sacrifice as that which was offered to propitiate 
or appease an offended God. That thought and all it« modern 
equivalente are a degrading relic of barbaric religion utterly un- 
worthy of any true conception of " Our Father." 



Was baman ftHCrlflce beUeved to be pleaelng to the gods In early reUKimU? 

Glte an loatance 
What reaBonB are there for believing that thii waa so is early IsraolT 
. What does our «tory Bnggest ? 

InlCtnie that BacriBce ever appeales Ood or takes awayginitt? 
. What do the prophets teach ? 
Ii there another sense In which eacrlflce ta an inevitable result nf obedi- 
ence to GodV 
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LESSON VIII. 
ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 

(Oeae*ii, cbaptcr uiv.j 
LassoH Tut.—" Wall done, Ihou good and hithfui kitmL"— Matt. dt. »i. 

Thb "Faithful and Wise Skrvast." 

Althoagh the main purpose of this beaatifal idyl by the 
early writer who uses the name Jahweh (see lesson vi., |raragraph 
ii.) is to emphasise the fact that there was no Cauaanitieb olood 
in the Hebrew stock, the point which most strikes us is the ideal 
picture of the noble servant of Abraham. In chapter 17. 2, 3, we 
learn that he was bora ia Abraham's house, and was at first looked 
upon as bis heir. The birth of Isaac destroyed all such hopes; 
and yet in the story before na we find him no less intent to serve 
the best interests of his master and his master's son. What a 
mark of zeal we have in verse thirty-three I He was Abraham's 
slave and yet "the elder of bis house that ruled over all that he 
had." One of the fine traits of Hebrew life is that slaves amongst 
them were generally free from the degradation which slavery so 
often brings. They were rather members of their master's house- 
hold, and their interests were closely identified with his. Only 
where such relationships are common could a picture such as tiiat 
of Eliezer arise. Our story throws much light upon the beauty of 
the domestic relations in the best period of Israel's life. In 
picturing the past the writer unconsciously reveals to na the 
conditions which belong to his own time. 
. Noteworthy Points. 

* 1. Verses sis and thirty-seven strongly entrees the thought 
which underlay all Hebrew religion, that only the descendants of 
the Abrahamic family are the chosen people of God. Ishmael 
does not belong to it, for his mother was an Egyptian. Isaac 
must not marry a Canaanite lest that should invalidate the claims 
of his children. In a future lesson ne shall see how the same ia 
thought to be true about Esau. One of the distinguishing marks 
of Christianity, and espeoi>.lly of the work of Paul, is that it 
abolishes entirely this dishonouring conception of God, In John 
1. 16, we read, " Otber sheep have I which are not of this fold." 
and in Matt. viii. 11, "Many shall come from the east and the 
west, and shall sit down ... in the kingdom of heaven," while 
Paul writes, " As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God" (Rom. viii, 14). Religion is not a matter of race, 
but of character and conduct. 

2. Refer to the map for the relative positions of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, or, as the Hebrew says, "the land of 
the two rivers " (the Tigris and Euphrates are of course referred 
to). Eliezer would have to go northward along the coast and 
then eastward and southward through the site of Damascus to 
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ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 

Mesopotamia. It was impossibla to cross the desert directly to 
the east of the Holy Land, so that Palestine became the only 
highway between the great nation of the Nile valley and those in 
the valleyg of the Tigris and Euphrates. This, of course, gave 
her, as a frontier state between two great, world powers, a certain 
importance, but also rendered her ultimate loss of any indepen- 
dence inevitable. It was under these political conditions that the 
great prophets Amos, laaiah of Jerusalem, and Jeremiah vrrot^. 

3. Although women in these Old Testament stories occupy 
what seems to us a menial position, and do rough work, such es 
watering the cattle, their status as a whole is remarkable for such 
early days. We shall see later what au important part they some- 
times played in the early history of the nation. Nevertheless 
Bebekah has no choice in the matter of her marriage, and, as we 
see in verse fifty-three, is practically bought from Laban and 
her mother. The alternatives proposed to her in verse fif'^-eight 
are merely whether she prefers to go with Eliezer at once or after 
' «journ at home. 
s remarkable how unimportant a place Bethnel plays 
in the narrative. Rebekah's mother and brother Laban carry on 
all the negotiations. It is Laban who asks Eliezer to come in, 
and in verses fifty-three, fifty-five, fifty-eight Laban, t;<tBethuel, 
is referred to. The opinion of some aulhoritiea lliat Bethnel's 
name in verse fifty is a later insertion strengthens this impression. 

5. The effect of the ring and bracelets upon Laban in verse 
thirty agrees thoroughly with all that we elsewhere learn of hia 
character. Hia crafty, unscrupulous disposition was ceitainly not 
vrithout parallel in the national life amid which the story arose. 

6. The belief in signs meets us again in this story. Eliezer, 
in verses fourteen, forty-three, forty-four, agrees with Jahweh as to 
the sign by which he shall know the maiden. Traces of this 
superstition still linger on amongst uneducated people in onr own 
time. Tou have doubtless heard of persons opening the Bible at 
random for guidance in some decision. The belief in ''special 
providences" belongs to the same category. 

7. 'Note, that of the three, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Isaac 
is by far the least prominent, not only in these early narratives, 
but throughout the Old Testament. The reason of this is prob- 
ably that in Israel's later history the "sons of Isaac " were the 
people of the south country, who were comparatively unimportant. 
It is interesting that Amos, who himself belonged to the south, ia 
the only prophet who gives special place to Isaac (Amos L 1, 
vii. 9, 15). 

8. Another mark of early date is the thought that an antrel 
is to guide Eliezer. The belief in angels and demons as special 
supernatural powers influencing men's life gradually grows weak 
as men come to trnst the unchanging ways of God. 

m. Qdebtions. 



did Setickali come to Palestine ? WaB there any otberf 
vhotold these bi 
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LESSON IX. 
JACOB AND ESAU. 

<Qeaealii chapten xiv. 97-34, "xtU-) 
LsssoN Tbxt.— " Hi IhW lorelb not fall broiher . . . cannot lore God."— 1 John it. ». 
Read iht pnicribcd puuget, noting ihatxivii. ii-ii, 16, 18. 19, >i-i] {dnniQ iDdepCDdaDI 
episode, rtfunoE 10 tlH pUcing of the ikio Dpon Jacob's faindi and uecli. 

I. The SonRcsa or the Story. 

We should &t once infer from the wiiole nature of Qie 
naxrative that it ie from the early history book, JE, which in its 
turn was compiled from the work of the Jahwist and that of the 
Elohist. Scholars find from diatinctiTS marks of Hebrew style 
that while the main story in chapter twenty-seven is from the hand 
of J, the passages referred to above are borrowed from E. J pict- 
ures Isaac as having hia doubts set at rest by the smell of Esan's 
garment which Jacob had donned (vs. 15 and 27), The farther 
&ait of Jacob's feigning the hairy hands and neck of Esau, which 
seems to us somewhat improbable, is borrowed from E's version of 
the story. It is interesting to note that these early narratives 
were current in slightly different forms as tbej were handed down 
from generation to generation in the days of Israel's childhood. 

IL NOTKWORTHT Points. 

1. Mark the character of Rebekab. How unlike the ideal 
woman some of us have thought of as brought from Mesopot^nia 
by Eliez«r. Note the family resemblance to Laban; also, that 
Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes, is portrayed rather as a 
passive tool in her hands than as taking tne initiative. 

2. In chapter xsv. 27-34, moreover, we have a partial excuse 
for Jacob. His deception of Isaac was only an endeavour to obtaiu 
the blessing which ought to go with the birthright which Esau had 
already sold to him. How utterly despicable his conduct is, never- 
theless, as he takes advantage of his starving brother. Ja«ob is of 
the same timid, intriguing, unscrupulously crafty type as Re- 
bekah and Laban. In many ways how truly this pictures the 
meaner side of Jewish life. Alongside the noble inheritance 
which their psalmists and prophets have given to us there has too 
often lain the Jacob nature wluch lives in the story before us. 

3. The birthright was the privileged position of the first- 
born. Esau is the older. Bnt Jacob, in winning the birthright, 
gains the place in the favour of Jehovah which belonged to the 
eldest son. The narrator wishes to explain that the Eaomites of 
Mount Seir, the descendants of Esau, are older than the Israelites, 
but that the "sons of Jacob" are the chosen race, and carry the 
rights of the firstborn. The suggestion that the bargain over the 
mess of pottage (red lentils) could impel Jahweh to act toward 
Jacob as he otherwise would have done toward Esau, and thus to 
alter the whole destiny of natious, is very primitive. 
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JACOB AND ESAU. 

4. Note the power whicb the "blesaing" caniea with it 
'Jacob having pronounced it has no power to recall or oaacel. 
Once spoken, the fulfilment ia inevitable (v. 37J. Willing as 
the old man is to do what he can for the son he loved, theljeat 
that he can bestow sounds like a cnrse. The fear of a. curse and 
of " the evil eye " has lingered on into comparatively recent times, 
It correaponds exactly with this belief that a blessing in oertaia 
hands can alter the ways and attitude of God. Verse forty is a 
statement of the relations of Israel to the Edomites in the tUues of 
the writer, whioh Isaac's words are sapposed to have brought 
about. 

5. How we are drawn toward Esau, and how mistaken tboae 
are who try to set bim over against Jacob as a t^ of badness. 
He is frank, fearless, oatapoben, incapable of deceit, deeply fond 
of his old father (read his touching appeal in v. 34), and, as we 
shall see in lesson xi., wonderfully generous toward the brother 
who robbed him of blessing and birtbright alike. It is, however, 
only too true that craft and intrigue like that of Jacob oft^n do 
supplant in the race for onter prosperity the more honest Esau. 
But which would you choose to resemble ? Which nature really 
has the heat of it in the end ? 

Ncna.— Read the puaeraph al 
bal is not easy." It '- "— "— —- 
tloDB jiut soggested. 

6. In sxvii. 45 we have fear of Esbu'b anger ass^ed by the 
early narrator aa the reaaon why Jacob goes to Padan-aram. The 
writer who dates from the end of the exile, P, givea us another 
reason. Jacob is sent away by bis father lest, following Esau's 
example, he should take a wife from among the daughters of 
Heth (xxvi.34, xxviii. 1). Compare this with the attitude of 
Abraham toward Isaao's marriage in last lesson (read xxiv. 3-4). 

UL Questions. 



, Have"ble»gingB" OT"carsea" uij real powei In themselvee to f aTtbei or 

to thwart prosperity ? 
. Can aaytbingot thia kind alter Qod's ]ait attitude toward all liis ohildreD? 
, Dn you tblDb that tbe people amongst wbom these stories arose had a high 

. Wbat do jou think of Esau? of Jacob? of RebekabT of Isaac? 

, Is more than one reason asaisDed for Jacob's leaving home ? U so, what 

, What does the Stoiy tell as about Israel and Edom ? 
, Can a man pay too much for success ? Id what way? What does Qeorge 
Bllotsa; about It? Do yeu think It Is true 7 

Icnesis," Part lit, prints J, E, and P 
irm brings out their characterlstici very 
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LESSON X. 
JACOB AND RACHEL. 
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I. The Nahrativeb. 

1. The two early accounts (J and E) of how Bethel came to 
be one of God'a sacred places (xiviii. 10-22). 

2. How Jacob married Leah and Rachel and served Laban 
fourteen years (isix. 1-30). 

3. The relative importance of the twelve tribes (xxxv. 23-29). 

n. Points to be noted im bach. 

L In xxeiii. 10-28.— 1. Wo have here a narrative put to- 

rher, as the story of the flood was, from two difiereut accounts, 
the narrative of the flood we had an early story aud a late one 
pieced together (J and F). Here the narrative is combined from 
the paralfel accounts of the two early writers, J and E. Verses 
10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19 are J's version, aud when read together form a 
complete narrative. (la verse 13 read as in margin of Revised 
Tersioa.) So verses 11, 12, 17, 18, 20-22 read together give us 
E's account of the or^in of Bethel's sanctity. You see that the 
leferaoce to Jacob's udder belongs to E alone. In J, Jahweh 
merely comes to Jacob at Bethel and renews the promise made to 
Abraham. 2. E tells us how the sacred stone at Bethel was set 
np by Jacob. Sacred stones are common in many early relic;ions, 
and the Israelites probably found a sacred stone at Bethel. It 
was impossible to outroot the belief in these old traditions of sa- 
cred places and stones ; and such stories as this show how instead 
popular tradition came to connect them with patriarchal times. 
It was in this manner also that Yule logs and Easter eggs came to 
ba connected with, or rather absorbed into, the Christian celebra- 
tions of Christmas and Easter. The old midwinter festival became 
that of Christ's birth. The old spring festival took new form as 
Easter or Whitsvinday. So the old sanctuaries and holy places of 
Palestine came to be associated with patriarchal times, and were 
made sacred to Jahweh while bearing still in many ways traces of 
a heathen or non-Israeliti^h origin. 3. Note the curious bargain 
Jacob makes in verses 20-22. If God blesses him, he in turn will 
give God tithes. 4. The whole atmosphere of both accounts is very 
primitive. The ladder by which God'a angels pass from heaven 
to earth bears, like the rainbow story, all the marks of early 
legend; forthough the writer makes Jacob see it in his sleep, he does 
not in any way cause us to feel that the thought is unreal to him. 
5. N'ote in both accouots (vs. 16 and 17) that God is present only 



JACOB AND RACHEL. 

in certain " holy places." Our thought that God b in and 
through and over all is quite foreign to the writers. 6. In xxxv. 
15 we have Va account of the naming of Bethel. 

II. In xxix. ISO. — 1. Note in verse 8 that it requires the 
united strength of all the shepherda to move the stone which 
Jacob rollB away with apparent ease. S. The veraes in which 
Laban cheats Jacob into marrying Leah belong to E. The atorr 
J gives us merely makes Laban insist that Jacob shall marry Leah 
flist. 3. The ordinary impression that Jacob waited fonrteen 
years before marrying Rachel rests on a misapprehension. The 
story says that at the end of seven years Jacob married Leah, and 
then, after the week's festivities were over, married Rachel on the 
understanding that he serve Laban seven years longer. It was not 
till the exile that men came to look upon the marriage of two sisters 
to one man as a bad thing. It was then that a man was forbidden, 
so long as his wife was alive, to marry her sister. 

III. In xxzv. 2S-S9.—1. This little liat is but a summary 
from the late history book. It has said nothing at all to na 
about Jacob's cheating Esau, or Laban's cheating Jacob, or 
Jacob's sharp practice with Laban. 2. The meaning of the liat, 
as we see from the other accounts, is to indicate what people be- 
lieved about the seniority and importance of the tribes. Joseph 
and Beojanain are not the senior tribes, but are the sons of uie 
favorite wife. Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asber are not looked upon 
as of perfectly pure blood. They are the sons of the handmuds 
only. 3. Contrast the style of this little section with the free 
and easy narrative we have been reading. 

m. What we may learn from the Narratives. 

1. To tboFougUj dislike and despise condact bucIi as that of J>co1> and 
LabOiU, Israel euon oatgrew tbe low moral stAndArd of these stories. - Amos, 
writing; half a century later, Is quite eipUcit on this point (quote lesson t^it); 
ard, aa we saw In lesson five (quote leeean leit), Mlcah, writInK not vei7 long 
after, is equally clear. The e^eat work of the prophets was ta establish the 
religion ol Jabweh as the relleioD ol riRhteoue dealfni;. 

2. To mark that In the days of man's l^rnorance alone Is God tlioneht of 
as near to men only In a holy place ur on a holy day. The relle:lan o( Israel 
<iid not till after the captivity quite shake herself free of this thought. Bat at 
her highest point. In the book of Job and in the second half of Is^ah naO. 

religion needs no sacred place or time. Vet In spite of it all some people to- 
day think that ground can bo " consecrated." 

3. To see more clearly how the liihie grew from primitive beglnningB 
toward higher things. It iabut the record of how fgnoranre and BuperstltlOQ. 
and what to us seems wrong and even idolatrous, were tbe dark soil one of 
which (Sod was to brine the fair blossom and fruit of nobler things. Do not 
forEet that all fruit Is seed. 

IV. Questions. 

How many accoanta have ne ? Which is 

, _...., sacred stone become associated with the pure worship of 

Jahweh? How did we come to have Easter eggs ? 
. Is God's presence confined to localities ? How about consecrated gTonml, 

or a consecrated tinilding? 
. How do you eipltdn the existence in the Bible of acconnta which do not 

. DIcf the prophets of the elgbth century before Christ (Amos and Isaiab 
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LESSON XI. 
THE MEETING OF JACOB AND ESAU. 

(OeoMlt, cbapteri iixl, 1-3, tr-ti, null. }-<l, iixiil. i-io, xxxli. 14-31. 

LassOH Text.— "The vidud flee wfaeo noiaan punneih, bm ihe riihieous ii u t 
m."— PPLontBs uviii. 1. 

Read iTie pmcribed pungei, Doting the diffrrenl reuam in xiiL i-j, alio the no 



1. How Jacob, having grown wealthy b; guile, left Labaa 
Becrelly, and how Rachel stole the teraphim (izii. 1-3, 17-21J. 

2. Jacob's fear of Esau, and EVau's generous forgiveness 
(ixxii. $-6, xisiii. 1-20). 

3. How Jacob wrestled with God (mii. 24-32). 

NoTBWOKTHY Points in each. 

L In xxxi. 1-3, 17-21.— \. Jacob is represented in chapter 
XKi. as managing by trickery U> increase the number of speckled 
and spotted among the flocks because, by agreement, these were to 
fall to his share. In xxxi. 7, 8, we have another version of the 
story. By noticing how God is named in these chapters you may 
find the solution of the difficulty, Chapter xxx. is the tradition 
which J has preserved for us. Chapter xxxi. gives us the form in 
which E knew it. 2. Verse e^hteen is from the work of the late 
historian, P. He believes Isaac to have lived till after Jacob's 
return with his twelve sons to Palestine. To J and E, on the 
other hand, the scene where Isaac blesses Jacob and Esau is one 
by the deathbed of the patriarch (xxxv. 29, xxvii. 2, 10, 41). 
3. The " images," or " teraphim," which Rachel stole were Laban s 
household gods, idols we should call them. They were very com- 
mon in eariy Israel, and were used mainly in attempts to foretell 
the future. In 1 Sam. xii, 13, 16, Michal, David's wife, puts 
the household god, or teraph, in the bed, that his pursuers may 
mistake it for David. In -Judges xvii. 5, we find teraphim in 
connection with an ephod, both evidently used as instruments of 
reli^ous observance. These and many other indications show na 
clearly that in early days even the religion of Jahweh was not 
without its idolatrous and superstitious side. The incident in our 
story may be the account given in the eighth century of the intro- 
duction of teraphim into Israel. Mark that although God comes 
to Laban (v. 24) just as he does to Jacob (v. 11), yet Laban calls 
the teraphim which Rachel hid in the camel's saddle "gods," 
in verse thirty, and in verse thirty-two Jacob seems tliorougtily to 
share Kachel's and Labau's sense of their importance. 

II. In xxxli. 3-6, rxxiii. l-SO.— l. In xxxiii. U we see that 
the writer allows Jacob to speak of the prosperity which he had 
won by craftiness as the gracious dealing of God. Piety of speech 
and unscrupulous dealing do not go well together. But in those 
days, and much later, as we see clearly from the Book of Job, out- 
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ward prosperity was looked upon as a Bpeoial mark of God's good 

Sleasare. As a matter of fact, it is frequuntlj the reward of con- 
uct just like that of Jacob and Laban. Jesus does not regard 
wealth as the necessary result of goodness or even as a sign of it. 
2. Mark how these narratives link familiar places in Palestine to 
patriarchal times : Bethel, Gilead, Succoth, Shechem, and in the 
next section Fenuel, are all so treated in the passages before ns. 
III. In xxiii. Si-SS.— 1. The « man " of verse twenty-four 
is seen to be Jabneh, from verses twenty-eight and tJiirty. Uosea, 
too, says (zii. 3) Jacob "by his strength strove with God," although 
he immediately afterwards speaks of "the angel." 2. Although 
Jacob's name is now changed to Israel, we find that even J, wEo 
gives us the story, does not at once respect the change, while E 
holds steadily to the name Jacob, and nas no knowledge of the 
story of the wrestling or of the changed name. 3. The Hebrew 
for vreBtledyjeabeq, appears to be a suggested derivation for 
Jabboq. 4. Tue refertrnce in verse thirty-two to abstinence from 
the " sinew of the hip >^hich is upon the hollow of the thigh " is 
mysterious. We have no other reference to it, and it is not easy 
to see what part of any animal is referred to. Many authorities 
look upon the verse as a later addition to the narrative. 

What we mat leabn from the Narratives. 

J, tbMeren m) gruid a rellglan na that oIIrfmI hoB, 
.... „ . > nwt» In the gioaaetx aapenUtioD. Wa saw lome- 

tbluK of tUB in tlie leaaoD on Abraham's mlUngneu lo lacriflce lia&o. Here in 
tbeAoTfof tb«wnatllnK(irtifchUtnuo*enMmetaphoTM>l)irabKve tnothei 
gllmpie of tbe taiij Idea of <ilod. His wonhlp, moreover, li oloae^ linked 
wltli tlie UBS of " imsKes " and sacred Stones and hoi; placea. Tbese facta are 
cleat to ni in these earl; atorles although It wonld Bean trom tbe work of F 
that in latei Israel tbe attempt was made to aepaiate all this from the religion 
of Jahweh sad to brand it as a fonaldiig of hlin. The trutb is that the early 
jaboeb worablp was gross and crude and snpentltloiia, and only rose aCter 
long agee to such snblime helffbts as we find In tbe greatest o( the prophets, 

3. We should learn to admire and emolate the generous conduct of Esau. 
He Is the same rough.-free, impulsive, good-hearted feUov ne knev in the 
earlier stories. Tbe father of the twelve tribes comes out badly In the com- 
parison. ItlB well that tbegreatrellglous teHchera,of«hc .... 
stand ont so atrongty against the IcifueDce for evil wblcb 
mnst have exercieed. That nation ia Indeed badl; ott which adores outer «QC- 
eeis and the craft which wine It and links both with proteeslons of piety. 
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t ptajere with respect to the weather, 
used at revivals? We Should never 
d worship " with reverence and godly 

1. Have idolatry and auperstitlon their place In the growth of religion 7 

2. Is prosperity neeeiasrlly a mark of Qod's favor? 

8. What do you think of Baal's daughter, who was alto David's wife, havlDg 
a " household god " in their home? Does Jacob seem to have auy sense 
of the importance of tbe leraphim ? 

4. Is the change of Jacob's name known to both the early writers? 

B. Do the each prophets or praacbera of Jahweh countenance conduct like 
that of Jacob and Rebekah ? 

(. What is tbe effect of popolar stories upon national morality ? 

T. WherelD eboold we emulate Esau ? 
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LESSON XII. 




THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 




(QuaU, chaptet* nuvll., zniz-xll.) 
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L Odtline or the Story in this Lessok. 

Joseph, Kachel's bod, is lored b; his father, but hated by 
his bretm«n. Having gone, at his father's bidding, to visit his 
brothera near Shechem, he is either, when the; propose to kill 
him, sold to Ishmaelites, at Judah's iQstigatiou, or carried 
oS by Midianites aft«r Beuben has successfully interceded for his 
life. His father believes that he is dead. Joseph, however, hav- 
ing been sold as a slave in Egypt, rises, partly by his own diligence, 
partly by his power of interpreting dreams, to be governor of 
Egypt, and by careful foresight is able to keep the people alive 
through the seven years' famine which he foretells. 

11. Thb Dcal Sodbgb or odr Narrative. 

We at onoe and rightly infer that this most graphic story 
is from the early history book. Moreover, if we read carefully, 
we can find clear indications that it Is a combination of two 
different accounts, one from J, the Judean chronicler, and the 
other from E, who wrote in the northern kingdom of Ephraim. 
We cannot quite certainly separate the two accounts in detail, but 
in outline the following is fairly clear. According to J, the 
brothers, hating Joseph because he was his father's favourite, pro- 
posed, when he visited them in Shechem, to kill him, but eAJudah's 
intercession sell him to a hand of hhmaelitex. He is brought to 
Egypt and sold to an Egyptian, whose confidential and trusted 
servant he rapidly becomes. Being imprisoned on the wrongful 
accusation of his master's wife, he is finally, after interpreting 
dreams in his prison, brought to Fharaoh to interpret his dreams. 
Pharaoh makes him governor, and Joseph hy storing grain saves 
Egypt from the great famine. According fo^, Joseph dreams that 
his parents and brethren shall all bow down to him. He visits 
his brethren in Dolhan, and they propose to kill him. £eu&e» 
persuades them to throw him instead mto a pit, intending to res- 
cue him afterwards. In the absence of the brethren Joseph is 
stolen by Midianites, taken to Egypt, and sold to Potiphar, the 
chief executioner. In Egypt Potiphar, pleased with Joseph's 
diligent service, makes him overseer of the prison, and Joseph in- 
terprets the prisoners' dreams. The brethren stain Joseph's coat 
vrith blood, and give it to Jacob as evidence of his loved son's death. 
Pharaoh dreams about the seven lean and the seven well-favonred 
kine, and also of the fnll and empty ears of corn ; and, Joseph 



THB STORY OF JOSEPH. 

interprating the dreame, Pharaoh seU him over all Egypt, where be 
Hucceaafulty prepares to meet the great famine. The words printed 
in italics suggest the main differences hetween the two Teraiona of 
the atory. 

ni. NOTEWOKTHY PoiMTS. 

1. How natural it ia that the aouthera version of the stoiy 
ahould make Judah intercede for Joseph, while that current in the 
north makes Reuben interfere on his behalf. 

2. Mark the touch in £ (ixzvii. 2) which makes Joseph 
aecretly report his brothers' failings to hia father, and gives, be- 
sides, his dreams of future obeisance on the part of both parents 
and brethren as ground for the ill-feeling toward this youngeat 
brother. J's reason for this is merely Israel's preference, as shown 
specially in the gift of a robe of state. 

3. P in xxsvii. 1, and E in zxsvii.34,seem to know nothing 
of the change of name J tells us of in rixii. 28. See also ilii. 1, 
36, ily. 25(E), as contrasted with ixxvii. 3, xlii. 5, iliii. 6, S, 11, 
etc. (J). 

4. In the main chapter xxziz. belongs to J, and chapter zl. 
to E. Note that in xl. 15 £ makes Joseph apeak of Palestine as 
the land of the Hebrews. 

5. The belief that dreams were a common medium by which 
God sent messages to men has long lingered on, even amongst 
partly educated people. In Dent. ziii. 1-3 and Jeremiah rzvii. 9 
we aee how Israel came in part to mistrust and aee the evil of this 
belief. Nowadays we see in dreams only the half conscious 
action of the brain in response to accidental suggestions, usually 
taking place in the momenta during which we are emerging from 

6. As soon as we have learned how such a narrative was 
compiled, the difficulties caused by its evident discrepancies at 
once disappear. Most of the so^alled difficulties in the Bible are 
due only to an ^;norant use of it. 

IV. What this Story mat teach vb. 

1. How easily jealousy and hitterneas arise and grow even 
among brothers. It is not only in olden days that the meanness 
of secretly reporting another's faults, that a foolish favouritism, or 
the pride which is sometimes its result, destroy altogether that 
fine helpfulness and sympathy which brotherhood ought to mean. 

2. In common with the stories of many great men it shows 
how energy and diligence bear their fruit. Although in the story 
much of Joseph's success is attributed to the favour of Jahweh, we 
cannot but note how mnch is suggested as due to his personal 
character. History is full of instances which verify this. 
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LESSON XIII. 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

(Qenesl*, ebaptcn xHI.-iIt.) 

LessohTiit.— "Ye Ihal trample upon Ihe poor, and tike t 
"Ccue 10 do evil, leant ta do well. >eek judgnienl, relieve tin 
plud (ot Ihe widow."— Auosv. II! Isaiah 1. 17. 



Hcssed, judge the biberlot, 



L Odtline of the Story in this Lesson. 

Darine the great seven years' famine tbrotlghoat the whole 
world JacoD sends his sons, each with his ass and sack, to Eeypt to 
bny corn. There Joseph, governor of Egypt, selling com in per- 
son, recognises them, and insists that Benjamin, Rachel's other 
child, the little one whom his father had kept at home (iliv. 20), 
sbKll be brought with them when they come again. Jacob, when 
his sons on their return tell him this, relnctantly, when starvation 
stares them in the face, consents; and Joseph, naving cruelly ter- 
rified his brethren by placing money in their sacks on each 
occasion, and finally hb dirining cup iu Benjamin's, whom be 
theu threatens to keep as his slave, makes himself known to them, 
and brings Ja«ob and all his kindred to Egypt, where they live in 
the land of Goshen. 

XL The Dual Soukce of the Nakrative. 

As in the earlier chapters about Joseph (which wo considered 
in last lesson), so here we find abundant traces that what we 
read is a compilation. The account which was current in Judah 

g) has bean combined with the account current iu Ephraim (E). 
the main, these two versions closely resemble one another; hut 
some of the features which enable us to separate them are inter- 
esting. J nsea the name Israel where E nolds to Jacob. The 
change is very marked in xlv. 27, 2S. J makes Judah stand 
surety for Benjamin: the northern story gives that place to 
Eealjen. (See lesson xii. § li.). In chapter zlii. 37 and 35 wo 
seem to have a suggestion that contrary to J'a version the brothers 
do not discover Uie money in their sacks till they have returned 
home. E alone t«lls us how Joseph charged his brethren with 
being spies. J eives us the story oi how Joseph feasted with bis 
brethren, " and they drank and were drunken with him " (zlili. 
84, emended version). J, in agreement with his own account in 
zzzvii. 27, makes Joseph speak of his having been sold into 
Egypt (ilv. 4, 6). He similarly, in xliv. 28, corroborates his own 
version of the torn coat in isivii. 33. Thus, although we cannot 
be sure as to details, we can still fairly well separate the two ele- 
ments, and recover the two similar but still independent accounts 
(J and E) which have been combined by the editor of the early 
collection of Israel's stories of the past. 



JOSEPH IN EQYPT. 

m. Noteworthy Points. 

1. Beu jaiiiiii, in the eontbem Tersion of the atorj at any rate, 
is tepreaented as a " lad," " a littla one " (xliv. 20, 22, 80, etc.). 
But in xlvi. 21, 20, we find that Benjamin la already the fatber of 
ten eons. (Compare the note on the age of Jahmael in lesson tL 
§ iii. 3 c.) We canoot well have more atriking evidences of oom- 
pilation than these. 

2. Note in xliv. 5, 16, the southern author apea^s of Joseph's 
"divining" and of his "divining cup," as if such things were per- 
fectly familiar to hia readers. Moreover, he does not seem to 
consider such things "evil in the sight of Jahweh," as they were 
in later times regarded (Deut. zviii. 10, 2 Kidts xvii. 17). It 
seems undoubted that in the eighth century the habit of consult- 
ing those who professed thus to foretell coming events was still 
common. It was against thia alliance of the worship of Jahweh 
with all manner of superstition that the prophetic movement 
which resolted in Josiah's great reformation in 621 was in part 
directed. 

3. It is well to note that Jacob and tlioae who came with 
him to Egypt, including Joseph and his family, were only seventy 
souls (slvi. 27, Ex. i. 5). Their descendants, who left Egypt 
in the fourth generation thereafter, according to Gen. xv. 16, are 
said to have numbered just after the Exodus (Num. ii. 32) 
more than ais hundred thousand fighting men alone, which can- 
not well represent a total of leas than eome two miUiooa of persons. 

IV. Can the Narrativr before us bs reqarded as Histori- 

cally Accurate? 
The picture of Joseph, the governor of Egypt, selling com in 
person to the whole world ; Jacob's sending his ten sons each witli 
an ass and one sack to fetch supplies from Egypt to Palestine; 
the seven years' famine over all the face of the earth ; the fact that 
the cattle seem to have aurvived without the Hebrews having 
thought of utilizing them for food, — all show us (without our 
paying any attention to the various discrepancies of the narrative) 
that here we have once more one of those picturesque traditions 
of early day a which were told at festival after festival 
around the sacred altara and pillara of Faleatine for many genera- 
tions before they were gathered together in the written form in 
which we have them. To attempt to regard them as serious 
historical narratives is only to betray ignorance of the growth of 
all early folk-lore. 

V. Quest IONS. 

1, Meotinn Borne points wMch show oi tliat we hare bere two venloni of tbe 

story of Joeeyb. 

2. Is the belief !□ dtTinatlon common In very earlf times? Cui yon deaoribe 

aoy of the nays la wblcli men bdleved they could thus foretell the 

S. What dKTerentBCCoantaotBenjunlD'a aeehave ve? How do you account 
for the difference ? 

4, What da yi>u think of Joseph's treatment of hisbrethreuf Wu It Tight 

of him to cause hia father Intense Buffering by his demand for Ben- 
lamin? Is li ever right to r-tum evfl for ovll? 
D. What does our teit Bay about taking advantage of another's pover^ 7 Do 

5. Was Joseph right in using the famine vhicb threatened the Egyptluis 

with alarvatlOD to rob them of land, cattle, and liberty? 
7. Is any hareain right which does mit satisfy both buyer and seller? 
g. What do you tblok of Isabella's wordB in '' Measure for Measure,"— 
" It Is excellent 

To have a giant's stceogtb; but It Is tyrannous to use it Uke a giant " ? 



LESSON XIV. 
MOSES' CHILDHOOD. 

(EiBdua, chaplcn 1. i-lv. aj.) 
Lisbon Tnr.— "Tlw Lord will be icefuge for the oppreued." — Psalm ii. 9. 

duracicr of 111. j-7 lod ir. iS->a. Piy ipccul allBntiDii lo iil. i4» 15. 

I. The Nakkative of oue Lesson. 

1. After Joseph's death "a new king which knew not 
Joseph " afflicted the eons of Israel (i. 8-12). 

2. When a massacre of the Hebrew infants is ordered, Closes, 
hidden in an ark of bulrushes by his mother, is found by a 
daughter of the king, who brings him up as her son. Having 
killed an Egyptian taskmaster, Moses fltes to Midian, (ii. 1-22). 

3. God appears to him in Midian, foretells the deliverance 
of Israel, and, havine oTercome Moaes' objections, sends him 



II, How Far is this Stoey Historical? 

Beneath all the legendary elaboration handed down to us by 
these chroniclers of the eighth century we have, probably, firm 
historical ground beneath us when we say that Israel owes its 
existence, as the people of Jahweh, to the great personality who, 
some time prior to tbe settlement of the sons of Israel in Palestine, 
united his people as worshippers of Jahweh, and enjoiTied, as part 
of that worship, the observance of, at any rate, the rudiments of 
a moral law such as that which we find in a much more developed 
form in the " Book of the Covenant " {Exodus, chapters xx.-smi.). 
In linking, however slenderly, the stem worship of Jahweh with the 
righteousness which exalteth a nation, Moses laid the foundation 
01 that national and religious life which has so powerfully moiUded 
the whole history of civiliiation. 

m. ACTHORSHIP OF THE PASSAGES BEFORE US, 
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tlnctlon betweeo J£ and P is eaeil; traced. 
rV. NoTEWOETHY Points. 



MOSES' CHILDHOOD. 

seem as thoueb it began not long after Joseph's death, and lasted 

onlj during the reign of the Pharaoh of verse Hand part of that of 
hb suocessor (ii. 2'A). But in Genesis xv. 13 the slavery lasts 400 
years; in Exodus xii. 4U the whole sojourn in E^ypt is 430 years; 
in Genesis xv. 16 the retnrn to Palestine occurs ic the fourth gen- 
eration from Israel's arrival in EgypL We are dealing with 
legendary material ; not with trustworthy chronological data. 

2. To JE, apparently! Moses was of unknown parentage. 
The later chronicler in vi. 20 names Amram and Jochebed as the 
parents of Mosea. It is useless to ask whence he obtained the 
names. Although the name of Moses' sister is not given in chap- 
ter ii., E tells us in xv. 20 that she was called Aliriam. 

3. The olironicler forgets in ii. 10 (see R. V. margin) that 
Pharaoh's daughter was not likely to speak Hehretv. 

4. The sto^ of Moses and Zipporah in ii. 16-21 reminds as 
of that of Rachel and that of lUbekah (^^Lessons viii.. x.}. 

6. Jethro, the priest of Midian (lii. 1), is called Renel iu 
ii. 18. So also in Numbers x. 29. There were apparently, at one 
time, two versions of the story current. 

6. The derivation of the name Jahweh (from Ehyeh, R. V. 
margin), given b^ E in iii. 14, is extremely doubtful. No conject- 
ure as to the origin of the name carries great weight, but that a 
perfectly abstract conception like thu could be used for the (^d 
whom JE pictures is contrary to all the evidence. 

7. Janweh is presented in iii. 18 as counselling Moses to ask 
release from Egypt on a false pretext. Verse 22 also refers, ap- 
parentlv, to a loan for this pretended three days' journey. These 
early chroniclers find no difficulty in conceptions of (^od's ways 
which at once arrest a more reflective mind. 

8. It will probably surprise ns to be reminded by F iu vii. 7 
that Moses was eighty years old when he went to speak to Pha- 
raoh. The early story gives the impression that ue was much 
younger. 

V. Lesson Hibtb. 

1. Compare the training of Moses in Midian, with that of 
Gautama, Mahomet, Elijah, and John the Baptist. Men like 

these are not born of the chatter of the streete. 

2. Note the office of great personalities in religion as well as 
in history. What one man can do. 

3. Analyse the alternative suggested in Heh. xL 24, 25, in 
the case of Moses, and more modern instances. 

VI. Questions. 



>□ Che otber band, does 

II require lime ana qnietr uive insianofB. 
. in the noisy, euperflclal qaatltiea tbose tbat do moBt and last longest? 

" Stooocb runs tne water, when the brook U deep." 
. Is the connectloa between rellgtou and rigbt cODdnct essential? Have 

theieevei been immoral rellglons? Dlelinguisb between leellng good 
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LESSON XV. 
MOSES AND PHARAOH. 

odut, chaptoi Iv. i7.vl. I, vll. B-il. lo, ill. 11-39.) 

e Lord heard, ind delivend than oi 



L The Nabrative. 

1. Mosea and Aaron, having by the signs ivoq the cotifidence 
of the people, demand that Pharaoh let Israe! go to sacrifice in 
.the wilderness. Bat Pharaoh only increases his aeverity, ajid the- 
people blame Mosea and Aaron {iv. 27-vi. 1). 

2. Moaes' rod is turned into a serpent before Pharaoh ; th« 
waters are turned into blood; the plagues of the froga, the 
lice, the flies, the death of the cattle, the boils, the bail and fire, 
the locusts, the darkness, come npon tie Egyptians ; but Pharaoh 
refuses to let Israel go, for God had hardened hia heart. 

3. At last the Egyptians, terrified by the death of the fltat- 
born, beseech the Israelites to go. This they, after observing the 
pasaover, do, taking with them jewels and raiment which they 
had borrowed from the people of Egypt. 

IL The Origin op the Stoby. 

We have here the composite narrative of JE, interwoven 
with P's account bo closely that it requires close observation to 
enable ns to separate them. The portions you are asbed to read 
particularly, represent, in the main, with the exception of the ac- 
count of the ■' ■ » ., . ... -TTiv 



B plagues, the versions of the early narrators (JE). 
Points too numerous to mention ahow us that the various stranda 
of the narrative differ largely from one another. In iv. 31 the 
people believed Moses and Aaron. In vi. 9 they " hearkened 
not." In iv. 30 the wonders are done before the people. In viL 
8-13 the rod becomes a serpent to convince Pharaoh. In vii, 17 
" the Lord " ia the person speaking, and yet " with the rod that is 
iu mine hand" must refer to Moses. In ix. Q all the cattle are 
killed ; in ix. Id, 20, in xi. 5, in xii. 29, the cattle have evidently 
not been destroyed. In one account the miracles are portents, in 
another they are punishments In one we have eight plagues, not 
inclndingthewondersof the whitened hand and the rod; in another, 
five only, including that of the transformation of the rod into a 
serpent. These and other points ahow us at once that we have 
before ua portions of at least three diflerent accounts of the de- 
liverance of Israel. 

.—We cannot here enter Into the docalla of the dUteren 
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MOSBS AND 

m. Points to se koted. 

1. The magicians are represeotod aa able to work vonders, 
like tboBe of Moses. In early days this waa perfectl; conoeirable, 
for a belief io the power to work miracles lingered on nntil 
quite modem times. In the end, however, Jahweh, God of Israel, 
proves himself able to work greater wonders b; Mosea and Aaron 
than the gods of Egrpt can do by their servants. 

2. In X. 1, 20, 27, etc., God hardeDs Pharaoh's heart, in order 
that he maj punish him. In xiv. 17 he entioes the Egyptians to 
their doom, that he may get "honour " thereby. What a concep- 
tion of honour and of God I 

3. F's acconnt of the passover is evidently not in accord 
with its getting. The people are told beforehand to prepare for 
it, and are tn Ihe morning to burn any portions of the laml) which 
may have remained over (xij. 1-20), 

4. The number of those who left at the eiodus, 600,000 men 
(zii. 37; see, also, Num. i. 45, 46, zzvi. 61), esclnaive of women, 
children, and cattle, is obviously impossible. Especially so, if we 
note the details of the night. Moses and Aaron are summoned 
to Pharaoh after the death of the first-born : the command is 
given to the people to go. Although the Israelites dwell apart in 
the land of Goshen, gold and raiment are borrowed of the Egyp- 
tians, and in one night the chosen people leave Egypt. It woukI 
take days, or rather weeks, to get from two to three millions of 
people in motion. 

5. We have in chapter twelve two separate legendary expla- 
nations of the orign of the great feasts of the passovers and of un- 
leavened bread. Probably the passover was the ancient feast of 
the new year, and not of Israelitish origin, while the feast of nn- 
leavened bread was at first the Israelitish festival of the first-fruits 
of the harvest. The earliest laws as to the observance of the pass- 
over date only from about 650 B.C. In lii, 1-20 P attributes a 
Mosaic origin to the elaborate ritual which was enforced for the 
first time ^ter the exile, in 444 b.c. 

IV. What thebk Accounts mat teach cs. 

1. That the miraculous is perfectly easy and familiar to all 
early thought. The knowledge of the unalterable order of the 
oniverse has gradually displaced it as man has progressed. Note 
the change even in our own time, 

2. That a low conception of God and of morality goes with 
this low intellectual position. Criticise the conduct alike of Jab- 
web and Moses, as these stories represent them. 

3. That we gain a great deal when we understand the origin 
and real character of this heritage from days long past. 



. Olre an ootUne of the nurktlve. 

, Meotlon polnls whlcb sbow tbat we have ben coufllctliif; veraloD 

blued witb one anolber. Give, If yoa can, instanoee not mentli 

parasrapb two. 
. AretbeaccountathemBelTes nnblslotfcal? Uto.tihy? 
. Is tbe piccare olJiihweb cbat of a rlgbleong God ? 
. Han anj tracee of tbe mental atcitodfl at tlieae i 

natural ButvlTod in onr ovd day 7 
. Eottshonld na. lacontnutto theee earlf pietniei, t 



LESSON XVI. 
MOSES CROSSING THE RED SEA. 

(Eiodua, chapter* iHll. 17 to zv. ii. ivl. i to ivll. 7.} 
Lbssoh Text. —"The Lordmiketh apuh la ihe mighty wal;n."—lEA.i]IiL i( 

of xvir 6-11. Uk a map in preparing and. it pouible, 1 

I. OCTLlIfE OF THE NaRRITIVE. 

1. The Red Sea is divided, to alloir Israel to pass throuj^h. 
When thej have crossed, God causes tbe waters to retam, and to 
overwlielm Pharaoh and the Egyptians (liv. 5-31). 

2. Moses and Israel unite in a BODg of triumph, Miriam 
and the women join in a similar song (xv. 1-21}. 

3. Israel is for forty years miraculonsly fed on " manna " 
(xri. 4, 6, 14^-24). 

4. The rock in Horeb, at a blow from Mosea' rod, gives out 
water for their use (zvii. 1-T. See also Num. xz.). 

II. The Great Fact to which these Confused Traditions point. 

Underlying all the elaboration of later days, and perceptible 
even through the imaginative halo which the loving care of P 
and his followers have woven round the Exodus, lies the memory 
of the birth-hour of a nation and a religion under the inSnence of 
Moses. He it was who inspired the Semitic clans on the Egyptian 
border to strike a blow for liberty in the name of Jahweh, and to 
attribute their freer and united life to his protection. Moses 
brought about, probably in the thirteenth century, the first awaken- 
ing of that national and religious consciousness in which lay the 
"promise and the potency " which gradually developed inti) the 
munificent monotheism in which lies the proof of Uie Hebrew 
"genius for religion." In the chapters before us, however, little be- 
yond this great initial event carries any weight of historical evi- 
dence. It is possible that some sndden discomfiture of the 
Egyptians by a quickly rising tide, and the facts that quails and a 
white, sticky gum which melts io the sun are met with in Arabia, 
hove given a trace of local coloring to the stories; but the events, 
as narrated alike by JE and P, are evidently the offspring of slowly 
developing popular tradition. 

SOTK. — Chapter ilv. apparently belongs about ©anally to J and P. 
Chapter it. in the main to G, but with eume editorial tbtibIiri. Chapter xtI, 
is F g m the main, bat also macb revised. iTii, 1 b-T la JE, For details 
consult DriTer, pages 28-29 ; Kuauen's " Heiateuch," pages 339 and 331. For 
marks ot legendary character, Colenso oD the Pentateuch, Part I., chapter xt 
Op the vora of Moses In general, see Euenen's " Religion of Israel," vdL 1., 
and EaoyolopBdla Bntamjioa, article "Israel" 

in. Points to be Noticed. 

1. E in siii. 17, 18, gives fear of the Philistines as the reason 
for the south-easterly course assigned to the Israelites. The later 



H0SB8 CROSSINQ THE RED SEA. 

account aajB distinotl;, xi\. 1-4, that it was that Jahweb might 
tiiereb; tempt Pharaoh to hie doom. It is pdrhsps worth while to 
mention the modem theory that the ecene of the overthrow of 
Pharaoh was od the low lauds ou the Mediterranean coast, and not 
on the Red Sea at all. 

3. Id xiT. 10 the extreme terror of Israel at Pharaoh's hnrried 
parauit eeeinfl out of plate, if they were an army of 800,000 
warriors. It iB more m accord wiUi such a suggestion as that 
which onderlies Deut. vii. 7. 

3. There can be no possible tbonght in the mind of the 
narrators that the passage of the Red Sea was due to any 
natnral phenomenon however abnormal (xiv. 29). 

4. The song in chapter xv. cannot possibly belong to this 
situation. It looks back upon the coaqaest of Cauaau (verse 15), 
and possibly upon the building of the temple (verses 13 and 17). 
Moreover, the account in verses 20 and 21 seems mnch more 
probable- Moses and a vast host of people were not likely to 
burst spontaneously into a long, elaborate pealm. like xv. 1-18. 

6. xvi. 6-13 seemB hopelessly confused. Editorial revision 
and a oorrnpt text may account for the confusion. 

6. xvi. 16 speaks of Israel as duly provided with tents. The 
marks of extreme haste in xii. 34 wonld not have led us to expect 
this. Levitions xxiii. 42 makes them dwell in booths. But now 
could men build booths in the wilderness ? 

7. The lat«r Rabbinical tradition said that the rock from 
which water flowed followed the Israelites in their wanderings. 
This explains 1 Cor. x. 4. 

IV. Lebbok Hikts. 

1. Dwell upon the power which a strong personality has ; e.g., 
the magnetism of a great general or a great conductor. A crowd 
rises to heroism when a hero leads. Apply this to Moses, in whom 
the latent character of the Hebrew clans found an almost creative 
inspiration. Show how this may in smaller uieasure he true of all 
resolute characters. 

2. Trace the process whereby the epoch-making personalities 
and events of the past become gradually overlaid by legendary 
material, the loving elaboration whereby men magnify past dav^ 
at the expense of the present. Trace the process in onr indi- 
vidual experience. Show how the historical inquiry which seems 
to take glory from the past also gives a stronger ground for 
courage and nope in onr own time. 



. How many oentQtl8B elapsed between the Eiodna and tie gathering 

together of the earliest tradlttone about It ? 
. 'Wby do the laraellieB, In the atory. not bo direct to Canaan? 
, U we use them In a uietaphorlcal Mnee, wbat may the maliliiK a way 

Ihroueb the waters, and the brlDging of water oat ot the dry rock, 

roeauto CbristlauB? 
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LESSON XVII. 
MOSES AND THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

(Exadui, chaptan lix., ix., uill.-iiiiv,) 



JBOHTmT.-"Jt. 

•riih jlt thy ham. . . 


. Tht MCDDdiilhii Tbouihiltlo.ethirneighbouTHthrKK, Then 
nt grata Ihiin that." — Mabic ni. }o, 31. 


i.AD CIOSILY ax. . 


Compin the decalogue td chipto' a. wHb <hal of clupitr xniv. 


Epitomb or Ti 


IE Nabbatiye. 



1. The people bavia^ gathered at Sinu, Jahweh oaUs Mosee 
up to Vh« mount, &Dd deliTen to him the commandnientB (six. 
1-zx. 21). Mosee is on Sinai with Jfihweh fortj days and nights. 
(sziv. 18). 3. God gives Moses two tables of stone on which the 
ten commandments are "written with the finger of God." Dur- 
ing the absenoe of Mosea, Aaron makes a golden calf, which the 
people worship. Moses, when he sees them, breaks the tables of 
stone (zxxii. 1-20). 3. Mosea makea an "ark" to contain the 
"testimony" (xxv. 10-16). 

II. Stkucturd or th£be Chapters. 

The material fmin the earlj bistoF? booh JE Is lonnd lb : — xix. S-28, 



, HiSln»l; 

e boot of the coTenBnt ; iili. 1-W, 18 b, Sinai n 



zxill.-niiT. 2S, tbe calf, the teat of meetlbg, tbe eecoDd set of tables. 
Bnt this early maieriallH full of discrepancleB. '-Tbe Book of the Covenmnt " 
la a body of precepts referring io setUed H/t In PaJtiUne. —^" • — ■ 

]tae^lnainBrratiT> 
. xxlv. 1, 9-11. f>i 
arly compoatte. 



e clearl; part 



So do TI 



I verse T Moaea " came " 13 b breakg the c< 
^e with all we know of Hosei 



prodncl of a reli^ons Ideal which did not become fally develaped antil many 
oenlmieB after Moaas. (Befer for details to BriTer. page M, or, bettor, to 
WellhaoaeD's HieCory, Part I„ chapter vlli., section lil. Also "Bible far 
Leamera," BooklL, chaptera yll.-ii.) 

nL The I^obable Historical Kernel op the Narratives. 

1. The Place and Character of Moses' Work. — Wellhauaen sug- 
gests that underlying these narratives is an earlier tradition, whiui 
brought Israel after the Exodus, not to Sinai, but to Kadeah. In 
Num. XI. 1-13, Massah and Meribah are in Kodesh. There the 
water is brought from the rook. There, not ia Rephidim, ia the 
land of Amalek. Jethro's visit, too, quite accords with Moses being 
at a distance from Horeb (chapter zviii.^. Chapter xvii. 1-16 has 
transferred these occurrences to the neighborhood of Sinai. Ac- 
cording to this view, Moses, by deciding disputed points which were 
brought to bim in Kadesh for many years after the Exodus, laid the 
foundation of the Torah {properly not "law," but "tradition"). 
Codes of law are but tbe tabulated results of custom. A legislo- 
tioD is not given to a people complete aDd formulated, but grows 



MOSES AND THB TEN COUHANDHENTB. 

with the growth among them of lecognized standards of right. 

The cancection of Jahnah with the thunder and lightning atout 
Sinai (Judges v, 4, 5) probably led to the Tailing acoounta in which 
popular tradition in later times tells that there Jahweh delivered 
the law to Moses. 

2. The Ten Commandments. — What preciaely the "ten words'* 
in chapter xs. are is not qnite clear, and in chapter xxxlv. 23 a 
different set of commands are referred to. It :s evident that, while 
we have a tradition ascribing the ten words to Moses, it is by no 
means certain what they are. 

3. 7^e Ark of Jahweh, — From the earliest accounts, the ark, 
or box, seems to hare been the dwelling-place of Jahweh and 
was borne to battle before the hosts of Israel. From Num. z. 33, 
36, it seems that be went and came with the ark, The whole nar- 
rative in 2 Sam. iv. 3-vii. 2 bears ont this thought. See also 
2 Sam. xi. 11. The idea that it was an elaborate box, made to 
hold the two tables, and the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod, is 
very late. Possibly this ancient relic of the early Jahweh worship 
amongst the stern warrior tribes may have contained a sacred 
stone. 1 Sam. ill. 3 b instructive, when compared with the later 
elaboration of the tabernacle and the "holy of holies." 

4. The Tent of Meeting.— The natureof this in the early tra- 
dition is pretty clearly seen in iixiii. T-11 and in Nam. xii. 
The tal>emaole of Exodus xiv.-xivii. shews us what this simple 
tent, where Moses is said, in the early stories, to talk with Jahweh, 
grew to Id the priestly imagination of the time of the second 
temple. 

5. Summary. — On leaving Egypt, Israel resumed the nomadic 
life, and, although widely scattered over the country to the eonth 
and east of Palestine, found a common authority in Moses, their 
chief. They continually resorted to him in Eadesh for decisions 
of qiiestions too hard for the local sheiks; and his answers, Giiven 
after consultation with Jahweh in the tent of meeting, laid the 
foundation of the law. It was thus that the sense of their national 
unity as the people of Jahweh, and of their duty to Jahweh as 
the national God and protector, came to Israel. The unity was, 
however, but an imperfect one, and the sense of it and of loyalty 
to Jahweh was only strong in times of danger. 

IV. Questions. 

1. In earl; times da«a law pTScede neage, or la Isw Uie tore 

wbat haa come to be regarded rs ouatomary or r^lit? 
a. To whatnpiiSH wBK Moseg a lawgiver? 

atded in tSe lime of Samael ? 



6. Wbat was pmbably the actaal state of aSalrs dnriug tbe yean sacoeedlDg 
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LESSON XVIII. 
THE PROMISED LAND. 

(Numban liii., liv., DeuteToHDmr iixiv.) 

'" Bg itiong >nd dI a good counge, ... lot ihi Lord Ihj God ii irilh Ihu 
Mn."-JosHu*i-9. 
IUad the piMcrlbcd puagu, notiogthe diioepuiciei udrepKitloDi of Num. liiL, st. 

I. Outline of the Lesson. 

1. MoBes seDds spies into Palestine to spy out tbe laud. On 
their return the people lose heart, and are coodemned to wander 
in the wilderness till they and their generation have passed stray 
(Num. liii., liv., Deut. i. 19-40). 

2. Moses is forbidden to enter the proniieed laud. He 
intmsls the leadership to Joshua, and then, baviag viewed the 
land from tbe top of Nebo, passes away alone on the mountain top 
(Dent. xxxi. 1-3, ixxii. 48-52, xxxXv.) 

II. SOUBCEH OF THE NARRATIVES. 

Numbers xiii., xiv. — These chapters contain tbe early story 
from JE, interwoven with a later account from P. We have many 
indications of this. In tbe early story, for instance, tbe spies go no 
further north than Hebron ; they go up from and return to Kadesh ; 
Caleb alone stills tbe people, and is allowed to enter the land ; his 
companions pronounce the land rich and good. lu fs account the 
■pies traverse the whole land even to the borders of Hamath; they 
go np from and return to Paran ; Caleb and Joshua encourage the 
people, and are allowed to eat«r the laud ; their companions pro- 
nounce tbe land poor. The two narratives are easily separated 
from one another, and form two complete stories pretty much as 
those in Lesson III. do. P's narrative consists of liii. 1-17, 21, 
25, 26 (to Paran), 32 (to thereof), xiv. 1, 2. 5-7, 10, 26-38. The 
rest belongs to JE. 

Deut. xxxi. IS, xxxiL 43-6S, xxxiv.—Tiia first of these passages 
comes from the band of an author who wrote tbe original historical 
introduction and conclusion to the law book of Deuteronomy, 
about the time of Josiab (circ. 620). lie is familiar with tbestories 
of J£, and naes them. Thus the third of tbe above passages con- 
tains matter taken direct from JE, incorporated with D's own 
work. The second belongs to P. and was inserted here when P 
was combined with the earlier JE and D. To sum np: J and 
E, each a collection of earlier material, were first combined about 
700 B.C. D was written circ. 020, and combined with JE possibly 
prior to the eiile. P was written al>out 450 B.C., and combined 
with JED after 444 b c. 

m. NoTKWOKTHY Points. 
1. It is interestin; 
Num. liii., xiv., with 
thus, when we separate P from JE, three separate accounts of the 



THE PROMISED LAND. 

2. Note, as an iateresting mark of earl; religious thongbt, 
how Moses taauts Jahweh in Nam. ziv. 16. 

3. In xiii. 36 J£ makes the spies retnm to Kadesh. From 
Dent. i. 19-25 we see that in the preceding passage of JE, which 
baa not been preserved, they evidently went up from Kadesfa. 

4. Mark that in P'& account all the spies save Joshua and 
Caleb say that the land is barren. It ia a hungry country " that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof." 

5. We have two separate reasons for Jahweh's not allowing 
Moses to enter the land. In Deut. i. 37, iii. 2Q (both D), Moaes 
shares the penalty of the people. Perhaps the Rowing sense of 
the injustice of this leads P, in Num. xx. 12 and Deut. xxxii. 61, 
to give Moses' own sin as tlie reason. 

6. For a beautiful and suggestive picture of the death of 
Moses, see Rnskin's " Frondes Agreates," section SO. 

IV. Is THE Narrative Historical? 

It is quite probable that in the conquest of Canaan some anch 
incident (or many of them) may have remained in the memory of 
Israel. But, as we shall later see, the conquest of the land was 
very gradual. Here a. clan obtains foothold, and there another. 
Success and failure follow in constant succession ; and not till Hie 
time of David is there any complete Hebrew mastery of Palestine. 
Even under Saul the PhiJistines appear to have been masters, if 
not of "all Israel," yet of aconsiderahle portion (see 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 
20). The story of the sending up of spies as a preparation for 
a national possession of the whole land can only suggest that 
tradition still remembered, that in Moses* time the Hebrew clana 
were tempted by the land to the west and north, but were not 
strong enough to attack it. 



, May not the attltade at lirael towsrti tta« coDqiMflt of Puleattne snggeBt to 
u9 Bometbiiig irith regnrd to our own Bttainment of a iBi^sr aud richer 
lite? There are glauiB lu the way &] ways lo the ludiaerent and irreso- 



aoppoae the wandering tribes whom Mosea roughly held 
ii^cuiBi viuae Bt last to be laa^teca of Palestliiev Would the gradual 
conqnen of the Roman Empire by the barbattans Itum the north 
Buggeat to yon any parallel ? 
. Do yau know of any paBBages In Judges or Samuel which clearly point 



a imuiual cominea 
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LESSON XIX. 
BALAAM AND THE ASS. 

(Numben, chaptcn mJl. i-uilv.) 

I do. "—Nun. 



I. SUHUABT or TBE StORT. 

Balak, king of Moab, in fear of the Israelites, sends to Earan 
for Balaam, a prophet-magician, to curse Tarael. Balaam, after 
being warned bj God's causing his asa to speak, finds it impossible 
to curse Israel, and, to Balak's dismay, blesses the people of 
Jahweh four separate times. A later story tells us tbat Balaam 
was slain in tbe campaign against Midian (Num. zxxi. 8). 

n. DiSOBEPAMOIBB Ut THE NabBATIVB, 

We oannot but notice, if wa read carefully, that in xxii. 20 
God commands Balaam to go with the servants of Balak. In 
verse 22 God's anger is kjnd^d because be went, and the angel ol 
the Lord is sent to bar his way {verse 32). Again, in verse 21, 
Balaam goes "with the princes of Moab." But in 2^^5 he seems 
to be alone. Moreover, verse 35 brings us back to the same point 
at which we were in verses 20 and 21. This at onoe suggests to 
us that the narrative of the ass stands by itself, and evidences of 
style bear us out in this. Chapter 22 generally belougs to E. The 
little section 22-35 belongs to J. Chapters 23 and 24 are also from 
JE, but evidently, in their whole outlook, of much later date than 
the times of which they seem to speak. The concluding prophecy, 
with its reference to the sceptre in Israel, and to the Assyrians, 
cannot be much earlier than the period at which JG arose. Moab, 
too, was not hostile to Israel at the time to wbioh the story 
apparently refers, but was so in the eighth century. 

nL NOTEWOBTHY Points. 

1. In xxii. 4 and 7, we have " the elders of Midian " men> 

tioned as joining with Moab. In the remainder of the Story, as 
also in the passage from B (Josh. xiiv. 9), Moab is alone. This 
is especially noticeable in verses 7 and 8. Perhaps the words 
have been inserted by the compiler, to help to bring them into 
accord with xzzi. 8-16. 

2. In verse. 37 and verse 39 we have a hint which suggests 
that in the earliest version of the story, which we have lost, 
Balaam went back where the angel stopped him, and that then 
Balak went himself to bring the prophet. 

3. The author seems to have no ditGculty in making Balaam 
from Pethor by the Euphrates acquainted with and under the 
control of Jahweh, God of Israel. 



BALAAM AND THB ASS. 

4. In sziu, 27 tbe place of the aacrifice, vhich had beea od 
Fisgah (xxiii. 14), is to be changed. Accordingly, xziii. 28 reads, 
"And Balak took Balaam unto the top of Peor, that lookelb down 
upon Jeshimon." But in xsi. 20 Fisgah is described in the game 
vay. It seems as though this hinted at a twofold version of one 

5. In xxiv. 14 Balaam is pictured as retnrning to Mesopota- 
mia. P, in xxxi. 8, describes him as slain with the kings of Midian. 

6. The narrative does not seem to remember that the joumey 
from Aloab to Fetbor would take over two weeks, so that Israel 
must have wailed idle while Balak consumed a couple of months 
(three months, if the suggestion under point two is correot] in pro- 
curing Balaam to curse them. 

7. Note that prophet and magician, or sorcerer, are almost 
synonymous in ihis legend of Balaam. 

8. The strong point of this fitory is its thought that a prophet 
is one wbo must speak God's word at all cosis. It seems to reneclt 
in spite of all its superstition, the spirit of the time, when men 
like Amos could say, "The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ?" 

IT. Lesson Hints. 

1. If we conceive rightly of God's mess^es, the thoi^ht 
that Jabweh has those who hear them outside of Israel may prove 
suggestive. Consult Acts i. 85, xvii. 23-28; Rom.i.20,21. 

2. Discuss prophecy in its best sense (the preaching of 
righteousness) in relation to the power of moral insight and 
certainty. 

3. May not the development of such high faculty in Israel 
from soothsaying and divination have a partulel in the inward 
growth of moral and mental life in the individual? 



, Do jon think this atory Id any di 



BueseslE? Whatmaj It I 
trnSi? 

Can jrou tlilnk of any reason which ihoald lead man to attempt to main- 
tain tbe literal traUi of an caily legend like tlila? 
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LESSON XX. 
JOSHUA AT JERICHO. 

(Jaihu, chapten 111. i— It. m ; t. i]— vl. 17.) 



KoTB APHCiALLT the breaju in (he umtlTe whjch ire tppareDt Id ill ■, 5^ i; 
iii.Lk!ii£ of ihe aim luA at the faJi of Jericho. 

I. The Narratives. 

1. The Jordan divides to allow the children of Israel to pass 
over into Faleatios, and a meiuorial cairn is set up either at GUgal 
or in the midst of the river (Josh. iii. 1-iv. 24). 

2. The people at Jahweh'a command compass Jericho. The 
walls fall down on the completion of the last circuit The city is 
sacked, and the inhabitants and their possessions are "devoted to 
Jabweh " (v. 13-vi. 27). 

II. Origin of trbse Stories. 

We must remember, although the Pentateuch in our Bibles 
ends with the Book of Deateronomy, that there ia no real division 
between Deuteronomy and Joshna. The narrative which is made 
up of the earl; history book (JE), of the Deuteronomist (U), and 
the priestly writer (P), continues without any real break until the 
death of Joshua. That is why scholars speak of the Hexateuch, 
and not of the Pentateuch. In the chapters of to-day's lesson we 
are still dealing in the main with JE's graphic composite early 
narrative, although it is impossible to separate every detail, owing 
to the fact that the editor who wove J and E together, and his 
successor who united both with D, have made alterations in their 
endeavour to combine their material into a fairly consistent story. 
Yet caref nl reading enables us to recover in the main the originally 

I, /nWl. 1-1«. 24, note that verso 2 of chapter 111. contlnnes 1. 11, and 
that the "to-morrow" ol versa S loternipta the narratlTS. Ws have here 
t knew nothlEg about the story of the spiel. 

. ' three days " lor thel -■ — ' J'.'— 

le other thread of the atory runs tSrougli IIL 1, 6, 



n within the " three days " lor their seven daTs' eipedltloD 
......... ^ ^... . . .» — Of thecal 

^nea'f 

d how the people (Iv. 8) brought 
o Dp In Qflgal. Onlv by the c 



. r, -wits Iv. 4-7, 8-lla, 16-lf There 

le purpose, bring atoneg from the eut 

)f them io the mmat of the river. Tho 

■ ," , rought atones from 

id of the rtver and set them op In Qflgal. Only by the combining of 

inch parallel stories can we account tor the iaolation aCill, 1%; for the 

lepelitiaii 0^ 111. IT In iv. 10; far the apparent contradiction at iv. abylv, i; 
and tbe more evident one between Iv. Band 9, not to menlton the Impossible 
aeqaence of Ir. 1, S, 11, 16. £Sa<A account has lost sometlilng in the process ol 

. The Key to the 
s that Joflhua la commanded to have Jsrael march 



first lies In vi 



Slete It. It tells as that Joflhua la commanded to have Jsrael march rounil 
ericbo once dally for seven daye (verses 3 and 4). He instrncta the people 
to keep strict silence till he oiders them to shout (verse lO). On the seventh 
dajr Joflbua gives the command, the people raise their voi-htj, the irutnpelfl 



JOSHUA AT JERICHO. 



Ing of an adTanco-j-umrd, seyen priesi* wlUi rams' honn, the ark of Jahwel;, 
■Dd the rest o! tbe host, vent sevea tlmea roand the city (probably In one 
daf). The prleaU then ■□□nd the elgnsl, the people thout, and the walla fall. 
Tbe suKgeetloDB in venes B, 9, and 13 that the people and pileata carried 
iniaipecs and vere hlowtnj; all tbe time, and that on the aeventh da; tbcj 
went aeven times roand the city, are inconalatent with the earlier itorifs, and 
are probabl; prodncta of an ddcodscIous deaire to make atill more iuipuslng 
the opening scene of the conqueat. 

Note.— Addifl'a "Oldwt Book of Hebrew htBtory," Putnam |a complete 
reprint of JE, with iDtrodactian and Qotea), ma; be consulted with great 
adTantage by thoae who are inlereated in ttata aspect ot the aubjoct. 

m. NOTKWORTHT POlSTfl. 

1. The note " unto this day " in iv. 9 is of interest. It shows 
that the writer of the early story alre&dy looked upon the matterH 
of which he is writing as long past 

2. Possibly some mound of atones rising out of the shallow 
bed of the pJordan or somewhere on its wealern bank may have 
given rise to these tales of larael's heroic age. 

3. Mark the increasing tendency to call the nrk of Jahweh 
(iii. 13) " the ark of the covenant." In thapter iii. verses 11, U, 
17, the alteration ba^ been made by a later editor in spite of the 
fact that the change makes the Hebrew ungrammaiical. Ps 
phrase is "the ark of tbe testimony," 

4. It does not seem to have struck the narrators that Jah- 
weh's action in dispossessing the people of Jericho and having 
them cruelly put to death was au unjust one. He is Israel's God 
and the enemy of other nations. 

5. The habit we find noted in these stories of the conquest, 
of putting all ihe inhabitants to death, was a religious one. The 
people are " consecrated " or "put under the ban " to Jahweh, and 
are killed in fulfilment of this pledge. 1 Sam. iv, is instructive 

6. It is interesting to note that tradition niarried Rabab, 
who is spared in vi. 25, to Joshua. Tbe name turns up agfun 
quite unexpectedly in Matt i. 5, as the mother of Boaz, and 
consequently Ruth's mother-in-law. No weight can be assigned 
to either tradition. 

7. The matter belonging to P in this section is interesting 
(iv. 19, 19 ; V. 10-12). The hand of the statistician and the cere- 
monial ist is pretty clearly evident 

IV, Are thesk Narratives Histoeical? 

Statementa aa to pbenomena wbicb to conQlct with all oar ordioary ei- 
perience a» those of these stories do would require very atrong aclentlHc evi- 
dence to render them credible, in the case before ua we have practically no 

in that cradual conquest of Canaan by the Istaelties wlilcb prolialily extended 
David. Ot a siege uf Jerlcbo as a preliminary to a rapid organized congaeat 



Bonutry bistoty knows nothing. 



1. How did tbe apparent cantualan of the narrativea before ns arise ? 

2. Outline the two nairatlTes conuecled with tbe cairn. Also those of tbe 

■lejce al Jericbo. 
S. What did the Israelites mean when they " devoted " people to Jahweh? 

What does Samuel say about II in 1 San. xy. 9 Was he right? 
4. Doea God have f svountes among his children as the Israelites thought he 
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Outline of the Stobibb. 








1. Eglon, king of Moab, oppresses Israel ; and Ehud, preteod- 
ing a secret miBsion, stabs him treacherously (Ju<^e8 iii. 12-30). 

2. The Midianites make raids upon larael. Jahwch appears 
to Jerubbaa), and promises him his help ia destrojiag the invader. 
Ab a sign, fire out of the rook at Ophrah ooiiaumeB Gideon's 
offering. How a later story explains the origin of the name 
Jenibbaal (Judges vi. 1-32). 

II. The Book of Jucqhs. 

Our letaou to-day coiii«s not trom tbe combliieil woih of JE, D, uid P, 
wbicb we bave been stadyliiir so far, Imt frum a collecUon of stories about 
HebiBw beroea wbo arose wblle as jet tbere weie no tin^ Id Urael. Tbie col- 
Isctlon in Its preseot form is fouud in Judges il. 8 to ivl, 31. A liitte 
examination ebows na tbat escb of Cbese earl; gtorlei ia set In a tranework 
wbicb is nearly always tbe same. Israel does tbat wblcb Is evil In tbeel^bt 
ot Jabweb, ia deliveied Into the baud ol an euemy, cries unlo Jahweb, tba 

tbe atories ibEmaelreg. but come from tbo baud of some one who, wrltlDg in 
IbeaplrltoE Deuioronomj.giTa tbe coUeotlan Ita present form aoms time alter 

narratives. But beblnd all tbis, forming tbe main tbread of eacb, lie tbe 
lies of the beroes ■' to flame-eyed llswnera told" Joqe sears before by many 
grandalrelD Israel, Tbey point to tbe time wben a clan under some pasalng 
auger found deliverance In a leader «bo for tbe moment fanned anew ibPir 



danger found dell' 



Idea tbat tbese "Judges" attained to a lastlne rulerebip ore 



Tbus regarded, we may catcb In these plctnrea a pretty clear Insigbt 
uiw lun coudltlon of tblngs wbicb prerailed In Faleatine while Israel's foot 
bold there was atlll but a precarious ooe. 

The Storieb SErORK us. 

1. Judges iii. ISSO, verseB 12, 15, 30, show us the Deutero- 
nomic setting of the story. The rest of this despicable narrative 
of treaohery calls for little comment. It evidently reflects the 
atmosphere of " border raiding " in Israel, and throws some light 
upon barbarous days. The marginal reading (RV) on verses 19 
and 26 is interesting, as indicating tbe general religious character 
of the time. 

2. Judges vi. 1-3S. The Deuteronomic framework is here 
again easily marked (vi. 1, 6b, 8a ; viii. 2S). Veraea 7 to 10 are also 
evidently Deuteronomic, while the story o£ the call in 11 to 24 is 
clearly much earlier. Tbe second part of the narrative, verses 25 
to 3S, belongs to a time when men bad come to feel that sacri^d 
trees and pillars (Asherabs) could not be associated with the 



OlDBOM AND THE ANQEL. 

worship of J&hweh, and that the name "Baal" oonld no longer 

be applied to bim. The explanatioQ of Gideon's name ia verse 
32 is forced. The name ot Baal was thus used only bj thoae who 
honored him, and Jerubbaal could not be applied to Gideon in 
any other way. The etoryis an attempt to explain away the fact 
that one of Israel's heroes bore a name which had come to be 
looked upon as idolatrous. Gideon means ■' hewer," and is simply 
a title. 

NOTRWORTHT PoiNTB. 

1. In verse 11 " the oak " is the sacred terebinth at Ophrah, 
one of the early sanctuaries of Jabweh, which prior to 621 were 
fonnd throughout the land. 

2. In verse 14 (RV marg.) we see that it is Jahweh himself 
who appears to Giaeon. Call to roiud the story of Jahweh's 
appearance to Abraham in personal form (Lesson v.), and of his 
wrestling with Jacob (Lesson XI.). 

3. Gideon's fear in verse 22, contrasted with his attitude in 
verse 16, suggests that we possibly even here have not the atory 
in its earliest form. 

4. In verse 26 the need for a second altar of Jahweh in 
Ophrah, as though the one in verse 24 were not sufficient, is not 
apparent. The real reason is, as has been suggested, that the 
writer of verses 25 to 32 has come to regard the associations of 
the Ophrah sanctuary as evil, and wishes to mark clearly Gideon's 
attitude toward Baal worship. 

6. As late as the time of David men were called after BaaL 
" Baal's warrior," " Baal's man," are the names of two of Saul's 
sons, and " Baal knows " is the name of one of David's. All this 
shows OB that not till later was honor to Baal looked upon as 
incompatible with honor to Jahweh. Indeed, in early times 
Jahwen might be called Baal without incongruity (1 Chron. viii. 
33 ; xiv. 7). 

6. 2 Sam. xi. 21 shows us how a later writer actually alters 
Jerubbaal into Jerubbesheth with a view to more surely avoiding 
any mention of Baal in connection with Jahweh's hero- Similarly 
Meribaal is altered into Mephibosheth, and Ishbaal into Ish- 
boehetb, while Beeliada is altered to Eliada. In earlier tunes 
these Baal names caused no difficulty to the worshippers of 
Jahweh. 

7. The phrase " did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord " is given in the Deuteronouic framework as the cause of the 
evils which befell Israel. To the Deuteronomic writer it meant 
following the customary usages of the local sanctuaries. These, 
however, were not considered idolatrous until his own day. 



r geueratloDi atur the tcMialled 
i Bacriflae at the high plscea regarded during 

3. What would tbe story of Ood'a appeaiance to Oldeoa sa^rat as W Its 

4. What did men think about tben tb 

5. Dl^cuM JadRes zvii. S tn relation to ine nme oi tae 

6. CanaoonntrybecBllBdafree oountrj' where every n 

Just what happena to seem right to him f 



LESSON XXII. 
GIDEONS BAND. 

(Judgei, chapOrs vi. 33-vlll. 18. 



I. Thb Story. 

Gideon, having been called by Jahweh to deliver Israel, is re- 
assured by fresh gigns of Jabweh'a favour, on tbe next invasion 
by the " Children of the East." He aummons the northern tribes, 
but has twice to reduce the number of his followers, until only 300 
remain with whom to attack the encamped army of the enemy, 
135,000 men strong. God again kindles his courage by a sigo, and 
orders' him to approach the camp at night on tbree sides, with 
concealed torches and trumpets. At a given signal Ihe torches 
are exposed, and the sleeping host is awakened by trumpet blast 
and the war shout "for Janweh and Gideon." They fall into 
hopeless confusioo, and the rout becomes a massacre, in which the 
men of Israel join. Gideon, with his 300, falls on the remnant of 
tbe fugitives and completes his work, and finally declines the 
throne which Israel offers him. 

II. Marks op a Simpler Kernel to this Narrativk. 

When we read these chapters carefully, we cannot help 
noticing that the main story seems to end at vii. 25, or at the 
close of the little note, viii. 1-3. Moreover, in viii. 4, Gideon, who 
appears in vii. 23 to have been joined by the Israelites in the 
pursuit, suddenly reappears with only his original 300. In viii. 12, 
too, the kings of Midian are called Zebak and Zalmunna ; btit in 
vii. 25 tbe princes of Midian have already been tlain, and are 
called Oreb and Zeeb. I'inally, in viii. 19, we find a ground for 
Gideon's raid against Midia.n, in the mention for the first time 
that his brothers had Ijeen killed by Zebah and Zalmunna at 
Tabor, so that Gideon is under the obligation of exacting ven- 
geance for their blood. All this suggests to us that viii. 4-21, with 
possibly verse 27, contains an early and simpler version of the 
story 01 Gideon, of which un fortunately we have lost the com- 
mencement. According to this it is his duty as an avenger of his 
brothers' death which causes Gideon with 300 of his clan to fall 
upon the Midianites and put to death Zebah and Zalmunna, the 
murderers of hia kinsfolk. 

III. The Dkvelopmest of the More Elaborate Versiom, 

It is not difficult to understand, especially if we remember how 
loosely Hebrew historians appear to use numbers, bow this simpler 
story developed into the narrative before us. What was at first a 
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mere act of private veogeance becomes a national deliverance, to 
which Jahweb speciatij calls our hero even before the definite 
occasion has arisen. Ail Israel appear to participate in the 
victory, though only certain of the tribes are mentioned, and the 
numbers of tite enemy are exaggenit«d be;ond all po»iaib1e limits. 
Finallv, around the story of the ephod which Gideon made in 
■Jahwen's honor, out of Zebah's and Zatmunna's golden camel- 
ornamentfl, thei*e has grown up the statement in verses 24-27. 
We find this tendenc; towards amplification in all early narra- 
tives, although it is not always that we have presecred to us, as 
we have here, suggestions of the facts which gave them birth. 
. Noteworthy Points. 

1. In tbe longer narrative Gideon, after all, is not so heroic 
as he at first appears. It takes no less than four miracles to bring 
him to the point of action, while that action is maitdy to stand 
still and waicH the Midianit«s fall on one another. In the earlier 
version liia act of vengeance is one of wild personal daring. 

2. The picture of tbe host of Midian cannot for a moment 
be regarded as historical. A host of a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand men, with camels "as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore for multitude," could not have found subsistence in Pales- 
tine. It would have taken Gideon more than one night to 
surround Lhem. His war-cry and trumpet blasts would have been 
inaudible. These graphic details, intelligible and familiar in petty 
tribal wars, become nonsense when applied to a vast host sudi as 
this. 

3. In viii, 2 we have an excellent example of one of Israel's 
own sayings, "A soft answer turneth away wrath." Prov. iv. 1. 

4. The wild, barbaric ferocity of viii. 4-21 seems to mark it 
off completely from tbe more prudent and cautious Gideon of 
chapters vL and vii. 

5. What the ephod in viii. 27 was, no one knows. The late 

friestly writer of the Pentateuch regards the ephod as a garment. 
t seems quite probable that this is the product of an ecclesiastical 
im^natioo. Here, as in early Israel, the epbod appears to have 
been a golden image of some kind. This is quite intelligible, if it 
ware made of tbe " crescents that were on the camels' necks " (viii. 
21). The later mention of 1,700 shekels o£ gold as devoted to this 
purpose would raise a difficulty if it were not so obviously an ex- 
aggeration. In the early story Jerubbaal takes the golden tfsp- 
pmga from the camels of the two kings' and makes of them a little 
votive image, which he places in the shrine at Ophrah. 

6. The graphic power of much of this narrative is worthy of 
attention. Even tbe elaboration is that of popular imt^nation, 
and quite without artifice, so that the story is full of clear, stirong 
colour, and may well have been a favourite at the festal gatherings. 

QUESTIOSB. 

1. Wliat points BuEgeBt that an earlier etorj ouderliRS tbU Blaborate nam- 

2. Do yon think it probshlB th«l one of the Mldlanltes BhonW have heard ot 

t. Wliat do jou think about the siEna In 

B. In the hfither plane of religloua life 

UB about BeeklngnlgnH? Matt. Il 



zecbvGoogIc 



LESSON XXIII. 
THE STORY OP SAMSON. 

(Judc«m, cbaptin Kill.— ivl.) 
LiswHi TuT.~-" Wiidoa u betlcr iham ureogih."— Eccu li 16. 
RSAD CAiiroLLT chapter IT. (RV); il» dou nii. ■ . it, », iri. ]i. 

I. The Period to which tbebb Stories sefer. 

Thb period, extending from the time when the Hebrew tribes 
first began to obtain an uucertain footing in the " Holy Land " until 
the time when we caa in Saul trace the firat beginning of what 
we can tml; oall a national life, is one npon which such stories as 
thoae before ns oast only a very dim light. It shows us the gradual 
welding and fusing of the nomads from the desert with one another 
and in part with tbe inhabitaots of tha land. It shows the early 
worship of Jahweh alongside other worships, intermingling with 
and sometimes hardly distinguiahable from them. Images, house- 
hold idols, sacrod places, are all part of the religion of the people 
of Jabweh. The whole atmosphere is full of the densest ignorance 
and superstition. Tbe national conditions which give a certain 
security to life and property have not arisen. Every man does 
what is right in his own eyes. The duty of revenge; the blood 
feud i the law of retaliation, " an eye for an eye," — are the only 
forma of jostice. When Tennyson says of other days that they 

■' Were Oiled witb n[^s. bere &nd tbere a deed 
01 prowen done radrSBBed a random mang," 

he not unaptly describes the time of the Judges. We are no long«r 
dealing witb mere beantiful legend, but with echoes of wild davs, 
set sometimes in a later setting, and nearly always distorted oy 
some measure of legendary material or by the unconscious ex- 
^geration of oft-repeated Iraditiou. ■ 
IL Thb Stort of Samson. 

A careful reading of the story puzzles ua at first. Samson is 
twice said to have judged Israel, and yet we find no trace at all of 
snch a fact in tbe narrative. Althou^ the men of Jndah do ap- 
pear once (only to disappear suddenly without explanation), it is 
evident that the interest of the story lies solely in the personal 
strength of the hero, not in any national end he served. More- 
over, the incidents of the bees making honey in a putrid carcass, 
and of tbe slaughter of the Philistines with the "jatrbone of an 
aas," have apparently a lack of reason for their absurdity which 
makes them doubly hard. The relation, too, of Samson's long hair 
to bis strength is not intelligible at first sight. The incident of 
our hero's calmly going out and catching three hundred foxea or 
jackals, and tying them tail to tail in pairs with a lighted fire- 
brand securely fastened between tbe tails, excites our laughter, but 
never suggests itself as even remotely possible. Probably we have 
some distorted reminiscences of valiant and mighty deeds under- 
lying a good deal of the story, and especially such incidents as that 
of the gates of Gaza. Without doubt, too, a strong flsvou'- of tbe 



THE STORY OF SAMSON, 
times when the very name PhiliBtiae v/as a terror to Israel ran 
through the whole before it came to the handset the aonaliBt, who 
made Samson a " Judge " and prefaced his history with the littie in- 
troduction, xiii. 1. But does not something further uaderiie all 
this? 
. Certain Mythicai. Material. 

Nearly all religions contain elements of nature-worship. 
Natural phenomena give rise to myth. Of all such phenomena, 
that of the sun in his struggle with his enemies as the days 
shorten, or in his fight with the darkness and storm, or 
beneficent and blessing in the spring, is the most striking; and 
sun myths are consequently met with in all mythologies. Now 
some features in this story suggest that we have here mythical 
material, in part of which the sun is portrayed as a bero warring 
against his enemies. The first syllable of Samson's name means 
" sun," The strength of the sun lies in his long bright rays. 
Shorn of them, he is powerless. The yellow jackals with firebrands 
in their tails sugg>?st the lurid thunder-clouds which the hot sun 
brings, and whose flashes ignite the standing corn. The jawbone 
is the ragged edged cloud of the sun's wild battle in the heavens : 
from the nollow of it, when battle is over, the rain springs forth. 
It has been suggested that the lion is the lion of the Zodiac, and 
that the myth means that, when the sun passes through the lion, 
the bees make their combs, and, when he leaves it, honey is ready. 
But the interpretation of metaph ' Iw y d g u. and in the 
two last items, at any rate, th pi t ly g d till we 

can find something better, I b as f th j wbone it is 
possible that by a mistake iu th f p q ted it has 

been transmuted into its pre t f m f ro ngi al which 

ran, " At Lehi a heap, two h p t L<>h I h slain a 
thousand men," Therpstoflh t y q t this mis- 

taken interpretation. (Lehi, t 1 ted ] wb 15, 18, 17, 

is the name of a place elsewhere. Compare verse 19 A. V, with 
same verse EV). 

Note.— Refer to »ny book on mjtholoey for BHn-mjlna. Coi's " Tales ot 
Ancient Oroece" liaa Hunie good raacerial. See Bacon's " GenosiB of OenealB," 
pp. 13, 11, tor the Lf hi story. Note, also, ■' Bible for Leamera " on Sameoo. 
. NOTKWOBTHV POINTS. 

1. The miraculous appearance of the angel to announce 
Samson's birth is one of the well-known marks which later rev- 
erence attaches to the histories of its heroes, 

2. In xiii. 19, it has been conjectured, the record originally 
told that the angel touched the offering, as in vi. 21. The present 
text does not give good sense. 

3, In xiv. 17 Samson's wife weeps (because of the threat in 
verse 1-5) the whole seven days of the feast. Yet the threat was 
not made till the fourth day (verse 15 RV marg.). 

4, When we read xv. IS, we cannot but ask, " Where are the 
3,000 men of Judah of verse H?" The whole narration is 
evidently loosely compacted and of varying material. 

Questions. 

1. Waa Samson a. "Judge"? It bo, why? 

2. Ten vhM von can iif Che time of "tbe JndgeB." 

4. Do you know any Greek or Indian snn storles% 

G. I>o yon admire Samson? Had he >dt admirable analltiea? 

B, What does Iha lesson teit aav? (See atao ProY. nii. U,> 

T. What Is the best kind ot wlaSom? (Prov. U. 10; Jas, ^'^ ^1^1 n | >_;■ 



LESSON XXIV. 
STORY OF RUTH. 



. iB-ii with Matt 



Tii£ Book or Rdtu. 

ir Btblee tbe Book of Rath Is placed at the end of the Book of Judge*, 

: Qaya when the JudgM 
IB Hebrew Ulble It la Dot 

amoncwrlllnKB which the Jews did not rank in the same clans with "the law 

tomied ■ little roll of parchmeDt, ware called Meellloth (rolle') b; the Jem. 
The olbers were the Song uf Huncg, Laiiieniatlona, Eccle»iaate8, Bather. They 
were none of them "holy acripture," as the liooka of the law and the blatorleu 
book! and prophete were, and were iiiobably latei additions to the Bible, 

tractloally Impoaelble to determine the date at which this Idyl was wrltcen. 
. I. — ..,., .„ h„i . 4i< .4. — iii..i . Many things polat 

eal and dlotar* — • 

-aavage dajs of the' Judges. S. He uses words wlilch helone tu the tlcne 

when Hebrew was cbanglni! Into Aramaic. 4, Tbe poalElon of the hook In 
the Hebrew canon gnpporca the same cooclualou It seeme probable that tbU 
atjin uir.b Its atmospbera of qolet, courtly (rodlloese. wsa elahnrated from 
tlon u to Davld'i aocestore bj same ooe wlio Hied far from the 



wUd times of Gideon. 

The Stobt. 

Elimelecb and Naomi, hia wife, with their two sous, leave 
Bethlehem, their home, and go to life among tbe Moabitea. 
Elimelech shortly afterwards dies. His sona marry, and settle 
down in Moab. On their death, not long after, Naomi, broken- 
hearted, resolves to ^o back to Bethlehem. But Kuth, het 
daughter-in-law, thinking nothing ol the sacrifice involved, insists 
on returning with her. There Boaz, a proaperooa member of 
Elimelech's family, won by Ruth's character and demeanour, fulfils 
the part of a nearer relative, and, buying np the family properly, 
takes his kinsman's childless widow to wife. From this union 
David, tbe greatest of Israefs kings, is descended. A little 
genealogical table is appended to the book. 
NoTEWOKTnT Points. 

1. From Dent. xxv. 5-10 we find that it used to be re- 
garded as right in Israel, when a woman's husband died and 
left her without children, for bis brother to marry the widow. 
Tbe first son of this marriage took the place of an eldest son of 
tbe deceased. The dread that a family might become extinct, and 
its name be lost from Israel, was probably the ground for this 
custom. The writer of Ruth extends the rule, so as to apply not 
merely to a brother, but, failing such, to the nearest kinsman of 
the dead man. He also seems to have Lev. xxv. 25 in his mind. 



STORY OF RUTH. 

and, interpreting it somenhat freely, makes it Boaz's duty, if no 
nearer kinsman will, to redeem his family property and keep it 
from falling into the hands ot strangers. 

3. We have no note of David's ancestry in his earlier his- 
tories. Later days donbtlesa gave rise to the tradition of the book 
before as. What seems strange is that Ruth is at once a Moabitess 
and an ancestress of David. Moreover, if, in accord with later tra- 
dition, Rahab was the mother of Boaz, there must have been 
two strains of alieu blood in David's veins. In this connection it 
is interesting to ask whether there is some deeper, unstated reason 
below the statement that David intrusted his parents to the king 
of Moab (1 Sam. xsii. 3). None of these traditions, however, ^ve 
UB information on which we can rely. 

3. The fact that Ruth, at Xaomi's suggestion, practically 
makes the first overtures to Boaz, and his statement in iv. 10 that 
he bovyht Ruth to be bis wife, ought only to remind us that our 
story arose in an age in which our modern ideas on such matters 
were wholly undeveloped. 

4. The picture ot the elders st the gate of the city (iv. 1, 2, 
11) appears to be drawn from life. Cities were small, and the gate 
was the universal rendezvous. There business was transacted, 
town affairs were discussed, and judicial decisions were givetk. It 
was the place of the town meeting, without any neoesstty of formal 
convention. 

What mat the Book teach rs ? 

The three main characters, Naomi, Rnth, Booz, are all worthy 
of admiring imitation. As we read, we cannot but feel the power 
of the informal relieion which they illustrate. Simple courtesy, 
unostentatious kindliness, and unartificial, true-hearted life are 
the things the writer most reverences and helps us to reverence. 
His sympathies are neither local nor national. Religion, in so for 
as it is a thing of letter and observance, does not engross him. 
His humanity helps him to be universal. As the little drama 
nnfolds, it does but discover that which belongs to ns all. Ruth, 
the gleaner, losing her own sorrow in that of the mother-in-law 
she loved ; Boaz, the prosperous peasant, kindly toward those be- 
neath him, quickly touched by generous feelings, upright alike 
in thought and deed ; Naomi, gentle, sympathetic, full of the interest 
and welfare of others, — all of them belong to the ^eat Church 
Universal. " By their fruits ye shall know them " is Christ's teat 
Tried thereby, the religion of the Book of Ruth falls not far short 
of the highest. The eternal realities of religion are revealed in the 
commonest human experience. The creed of creeds is "wrought 
in lovelineaa of perfect deeds " ; and not those who cry, " Lord, 
Lord," loudest, but those who do God's will, in Christ's spirit, enter 
the kingdont. 



1. Wbere Is tbe Book ot Rath In the Hebrew Bible? Wbere la It 
ri? Whatledtoiie cSangB? 

2. When wiu the book written ? Qlve reaaons for your aniwer, 

3. Wbat does late Hebrew tradition gay about Raiiib and Bou ? 

4. Ik tblB book a religious book? If so, oh; 7 

0. Wbat do yon tblak are tbnunlvarBBl element! in religion? 

6. Wbatdid JesuaChrtatteaolion tbia point? 

T. Does tbe ordinary conception ot lellgto 



Cooglc 



LESSON XXV. 



LmoH Tnrr.— " Sptik, Lord i tot ihy utnni hareth-"— t S*m. IB. 9. 

RiADi. iD-iS, iL li, ig, iti. Tben read canfu]]T ii. i-ie, ind i-t-)6, iikil^ what reluion 

ShUob ud Ranuh and Ihc " bill countir of Ephnio " on ■ map. 

I. The Narrative. 

Samuel's mother, Hannah, dedicates him to the service of 
Jahweh, and takes him to Eli, that he may bring the Ud np as a . 
priest in the sanctuary of Sbiloh, where the "ark of Jahweh" 
waa kept. One oigiit, when Samuel ia sleeping beside the ark in 
the aanotuaiy, Jahweh calls to bira, and tells him that jndgmeut 
is comiDg npoQ the house of Kli because of the wickedness of 
Eli's two sons. Samuel grows in Jahweh's favor, and becomes a 
seer, or prophet. 

n. Marks op Compilation. 

Hannah's psalm, li. l-IO, la a palpable Insertion Into tbe story, of nutter 



glory aiS power of Jahweh by a yictorions warrior, who ralers loyally at tl 



it. It Is ■ triumphal BoDg in pimise of tbe 

There never had been akli ' * 
b does Qot l>e1otie to any of 
It may possibly have been 1 

„ „^ , ^ ,„ .. _. ^rtlon BhoBTS ns bow roiiehl 

edited. The verses ii. 2r-3« a: 



" king." There 

time, inenas. —■-■-•- »— - 

tlves, 



time. The paesaae, wblcb does not belotie to any of Ibe Bami 
._.... Is a late Interpolation. It may possibly have been put in lier 
of the phrase in T. a. Its insertion shows as bow roughly these in 



away completely al 
Ell In chapier lit. 1 



flndUmtth-, 

ently to Zadoli, from whom tbe priests al 

The writer, too, apparently has Id mind in rerse 3S tlie stK>titE>D (xT thelocai 
ranctnarleB under Juslah when the Levltes, who bad served in them, came 
ud sought refuge witii the priests at Jerusaleiu. From all thli we coDCiuda 
that tbls section is a De uieronamic eDlargement of tbe nanatiTe, and is to ba 

and from tbe same standpoint. When we remove these two sectloas (ii. l-lO, 
ZT-3B).tbe narrative reads connectedly. Ic belongs to an account of Samuet 
and SwL wbicb Is one of tbe malo elements in the Booli of Samuel It was 
oompolea trom traditions current in North Israel in tbe eighth century, and 
can be pretty easily separated from the rest of the book. It consists of the 
tallowing connected passagea: i . 11. 11-2S; Hi. 1-21: vlii., z. 1T-2IS; xv., xrii. 1 
loiviii.li ivlit I2-I3i xri:iL28toxiz.lT;Xxl.3-10; ixU. , ixilL 1-13 : iivi.; 
2 Sam. 1. e-16. 

Noteworthy Foists. 

1, The " three bullocks'* of i. 24 become "the bullock " in 
the following verse. See R.V., marg. 

2. The description of the eacrificial customs in ii. 12-17 is 
most interesting. (C/. i. 4, 5.) The priest receives whatever a 
chance thru.^t of a fork into the cauldron may bring him. A de- 
mand for raw flesh is apparently regarded as unheard of. Com- 

Eare this whole picture witli the elaborate regulations of F, the 
tw book of the second temple. (Num. zviii. 8f ; Lev. vii. 28f, etc.) 
Deuteronomy xviii. 3 also contradicts the passage before ns. It 
shows us the usage which was formulated in the sixth century. 



SAMUEL. 

A sacrifice in early times was evidently boiled and eaten by those 
offering it It was a regular fatuily feast at one of the sanctu- 
aries, where the priest (if one was present) was indebted for any 
share he might receive to charitable custom. (1 Sam. i. 4, 5,) 
The sweet savour of the burning of the fat and other parts was 
Jahweh'a portion. 

3. The ephod of ii. 18 is evidently a garment. In later days, 
whea Israel became priest-ridden and all ritual ^w elaborate, 
we find that the ephod plays a prominent part. Biodus ixiis. 
1-26 (part of P). The ephod of early Israel seems to have been 
some kind of image used for purposes of divination along with 
the teraphim, or household idols. The usage casts some li^ht on 
Jahweh worship prior to the time of Amos. (See Judges viii, 27, 
xvii.5i 1 Sam. xxi. B.) 

4. Tue nameless " man of God " who appears unintroduced 
in ii. 27, and as mysteriously disappears from the scene after 
Terse 36, should point us to the conclusion referred to in § IL 

5. Samuel's sleeping in the temple where the ark of the 
Lord was (iii. 3, R.V.) shows us how Jahweh'a ark was at first re- 
garded and treated. From this rough box, which nas looked 
upon as a kind of guarantee of Jahweh's favour, the priests of later 
days elaborated the "ark of the covenant" or "testimony" en- 
shrined in the " holy of holies," approachable by none save the high 
priest himself, and even by him only on the great dav of atonement. 
(Ei. XIV. 10-22 ; Lev. xvi.) Refer to Lesson XVII. § III. 3. 

0. Samuel is not of priestly family. Chronicles tries to 
amend this by giving him another genealogy. (1 Chron. vi. 34.) 

7. Mark how the authorized version makes the last clause of 
^ chapter iii. belong to chapter iv. (C/. R.V.) 

IV, What the Story mat teach db. 

1. That the Bible grew. Its narratives were in most cases 
pieced together from varying traditious, and were edited from 
time to time to bring them more into accord with fresh ideas of 
what was fitting. They themselves, when we examine them, tell 

2. That religious usages tend to develop from simple and 
primitive to formal and elaborate. That, when we attempt to 
ascribe a formal and elaborate system of ritual to primitive times, 
we are apt to be mistaken. 

3. The lesson text may have a meaning for us, too, who 
have a thought of God very different from that of Samuel or 
Samuel's time. God's voice is everywhere for those who wish to 
hear it. Refer to the lines from Wordsworth's " Tintern Abbey," 
beginning, "A presence that disturbs me with the joy," etc. In 
the eduoatpd conscience, in every lesson of experience, in suffering 
and calamity even, God is speaking to and teaching men. God 
never was so near us and in so many ways as he ia to-day. 

T. Qn EST IONS. 

1. How were early wrttinga pat toecther? 

2. Do you flud any traces of the process In this lepBoa ? 

3. Can you describe a aaorlflcB to Jahweh as 11 was In early times T 

4. What do you know aliout the ephorl? 

6. Do reilEious cbooght, uaage, and riiaal develop ? Are 
ritual and a fixed creed helpful to the trrowtn of tiiie religion ? 
Isnufl ? What did Jesna think about these thlnsB ? 

e. Howdoea God vpeakto us.' 

Goo<i}c 



LESSON XXVI. 
THE ANOINTING OF SAUL. 



The Stories. 

Sail], the son of Kish, being unable to find certaia oases 
hia father bad lost, oomea to Samuel, tiie aeer, that he may diviae 
for him where to find them. Samuel, having taken him to a 
sacrificial feast on the "high place," anoints him on the following 
day king of Israel. Afterward Saul, bavio^ obtained a great 
victory over the Ammonites, is publicly recognized as king at Oil- 
gal {ix., jc 1-16, «.)- 

The other narrative tells us that the people, oning to the 
wickedness of Samuel's sons, demanded a king. He declares to 
them that Jahweh will grant them what they want, but warns 
them of the dire results. lie then calls the people together, and 
Oftsts the sacred lot to discover whom Jahweh shall choose. The 
lot falls upon Saul, who is then and there recognized king by ac- 
clamation, and receives the adherence of the men ot valour 
(viii., I. 17-26). 
. Sources of these Narratives. 

ThsBecond o[ tbe accounts quoted (vill,,i. 1T-2T) comes from tlie little 
blatonuf SaniQelandSauIof wlileb we spoke In ourlast lesson. It belonjcg 
probatily to the latter bait of the eighth centurjiiaiidBBemBto have come from 
the hind ot a writer to the narthern kingdom The conaciansnesa thatman- 
archj lesda to tyranny and the enslavement of the people la clearly seen In 
chapter Ylll Wliat ia then eald ta a pretty clear statement of that over- 
burdeoing of Lis Bubjecis to which the pomp of Bolomoii led. The Ferolt of 



Jndah nearly a century i 

' ■■ " le on the high place, in sturlbotlng 

the Aiiimonltef , and in ol 



comea from a biaMrj of Baul written probably in 
irller. Inmany way* — e.p., la Its plfithre of Samuel 
high place, in ntirlbatlhc the eatablisbment of the 

it seemn more accurately to reflect the (t 

1-16. xiil. 1-Ta, lMi-IS.'2.1. zlv. 1-40. We Bhon^ remembrr that even' this earlier 
aocount was written at leaat a century later ihau the events which It records. 

Noteworthy Points. 

1. Mark how chapter viii. continues chapter iii., where the 
theme is the wickedness of Samuel's sods. The interesting narra- 
live in chapters iv.-vii. altogether breaks the thread of the story. 

2. The author of the later narrative (viii., x. 17-26) looks 
upon the choice of a king as equivalent to a rejection of Jahweh 
(viii. 7b). In the other account Jahweh spontaneously orders 
Samuel to anoint Saul, that as king he may save Israel from the 
oppression of the Fhili.^tines (ix. 16). 

3. The reign of Solomon brought about the state of things 
described in viii. 11-18. Saul and David were both careful not to 
infringe on the freedom and independence of their fellow-country- 



THE ANOINTING OP SAUL- 

inen. Solomon dreamed dreams of world-empire, and forgot the 
interests of the sturdy claosmeu to whom Saul aad David owed 
their thrones. 

4. In this connection the little fable of the trees that vent 
forth to anoint a king over them is interesting. (Judges ix. 8-15.) 

5. The suggestion in ix. S that Samuel will pUy the sooth- 
sayer, and discover the lost asses for a cousideration, is a mark 
of the times, not to be overlooked, 

Q. Li ix. S we have an editor's explanatory note. Prophecy, 
which ia Amos came to mean impassioned preaching of righteous- 
iies.<i, was in earlier times closely connected with magic and sooth- 
saying. Perhaps that accounts for Amos's declaration that he ia 
no prophet. (Amos vii. 14. R.V. Marg.) 

7. In is. 12 the people sacrLBce on the "high place," and 
Samuel goes to bless the sacrifice. It was not till long after that 
men came to regard the worship on the "high places " as illegal. 
They were the natural sanctuaries of Jahweh in early Israel. Note 
also that the sacrifice is a feast (ix. 22-24). 

8. The men "going up to God to Beth-el " (y. 3) are men 
going to sacrifice at another of the local sanctuaries. 

9. The origin of the phrase (x. 11) " Is 6aul also among the 
prophets?" muat have been obscure. The fact that Saul is still 
only a private individual in the story before us, and not a subject 
of national attention, renders this account less probable than that 
in xix. 24. 

10- Compare x. 24, "whom Jahweh hath chosen," with xii. 
13, " whom ye have chosen." 

It. The men of Jabeah-gilead have no knowledge of there 
being a king in Israel. Chapter xi., as we have seen, does not 
continue x. 17-27, but x. 16. 

IJ. The lime allowed in chapter si. for the sending out of 
messengers through all Israel, the return of the messengers t« 
Jabesh'gilead, the gathering of three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men, and the utter rout of the Ammonites, is utterly inade- 
quate. Moreover, it seems nnlikely that Nahash would have 
quietly waited while all the elaboratie preparations for his over- 
throw are being made. Graphic coloring, not historical accuracy, 
is what these early chroniclers delight in. 

13. " The men " in xi. 12 are apparently the " base fellows " 
of K. 27 (R.V.. marg.) Possibly part of that verse may belong fo 
chapter xi. There is here considerable discrepancy between the 
reading of the Hebrew text and that of the Septuagint We may 
have lest the original form of verse 27. 

IV. Questions. 

1. Sketch tbe two accoDDti of Saal b«lag made kiDE. 

2. 'What do ;du tbiDk ol tbe conception of tba office ol eeer to these 

3. Where were eacriflees offered in Saranel's time? Was any priest 
necessary? What did thev tbink about sncrihce two hnndred ysara later, 
when Deuteronomy was written? (Deut. sli, 13. 14.) 

4. What does tlio author of chapter vlli. think about monareliy? Do 
yon apree with him? Were Daviil and Saul kiugi in the modern sense? Wa* 
Solomon ? What about an elected monarch ? 

6. Are there any real kings among us? Are the European monarcliB 
real kin^ or sham kinfs? 

6 la any form nf goTernm''nl nece="ary ? If ao,why? What BhOQld 
bp theldealol national life? May Ibe "klugdom of Qod " be a naUooal 





LESSON XXVII. 




DAVID: HIS YOUTH. 




(i 3«mu«l. chapter, jvi., .vil.) 


LinoH Text.-' 


■ I curne 10 Cfa« in ihi ninu of iht Lord ol h«t! 


R>AD c.r.fuUy .1 
doK o{ clupler ivi. « 


« prwcribtd chiplBu. Contmt mdtllj »hi 
ith ibE ucouni of him in chipicr ivii. 


I. The Stobt. 





b nid ol Divld 11 the 



David, the youngest aon of Jesse, was tending hia father's 
sheep, when he was sent for and anointed by Samuel. Saul, after- 
wards, soothed in one of his dark fits by David's playiog, makes 
him bis armour-bearer. David later on ^oes out afoDe, armed 
only with a sling, to slay Goliath, the Philistine giant, who had 
challenged the armies of Iitrael. Goliath falls by his hand, and 
utter rout of the paoic-stricken Philistines ensues. (1 Sam. xvi., 
xvii.) 



IL The Composite Nature of these Chapters. 



The accoont Id chapter ivii. seems to cootinnB chapter 


av. SauJfltBt 


m^b™!""^ "to Ma*9e^rJra''f«vlir.°l' "tC^j^" conflict 


M), and takea 


eJ^he'm?""? 


Insares hi* pmmotion, and Sanl at lenpih (iTlii. 6| sets him ov 


war. But In ehaiiter itI. David has already been openly ano 
Samuel (ivl. IS), and, havine become a "UAighty man of talour 


TA'^IV.^ 




1 on the harp. 


8^1 rSeiVe^hlm?nw'h"*hou*BehSld*"\oTeB"hirgK ^d ' 


makes him, ae 


head of the warrlora, ariroup-baarer to the kfnR^ Yet In the 




Davlfl appeare as a Btrlpling whom the PhlliBtlne dladalnB 1 


)^\"9e'^o?''hU 






le, moreover, nnknown to Saul and is sat over the men of war d 


nly In ivlll. 6. 


II we leave out chapter xvi,, all theee aifSculties fliasppear. and 


the thread or 








■A from earlier 



Samuel and Saul and David Here he, eager to glorifv the great- 
's kings, tells us that David, too (aa well aa BaulV Is anointed 
beforehand by Samuel, at the command ot .Tahweh. The aectlen lyi. 14-23 
belongs to an early history of David, from which a great deal ol what Is told 
u* about him In the Books of Samuel la taken. We ahall come acrosa this 
David book in subsequent lesaona. 

Noteworthy Points. 

1. We find in xvi. 4 a little suggestion of a side of Samuel's 
character not always remembered. They came to him "trem- 
bling." It is evident from iv. 33b that ferocity of temper was 
not incompatible with zeal for '■ Jahweh of war hosts." 

2. The improbability of the stotj of this section is evident. 
How was it possible tor Samuel, virtually the supreme authority 
in the nation, to come and anoint David "in the midst of his 
brethren" without its being known? Apart altogether from the 
fact that kings are not made in this way, this difficulty seems in- 
superable. 

3. An evil ppirit "from Jahweh" troubled Saul (xvi, 14), 
It is the cause of his attempt to murder David in xviii. 10- Yet 



DAVID; HIB YOUTH. 

such & thought of hb God does not seem to trouble the writer. 
It is uii a par with Jahweh's hardening Pliaraoh's heart, that he 
might punish him. 

i. Mark carefully what has been already referred to. that is 
xvi. 14-23 David is ■■ a mighty man of valor " (v. 18), whom 
Saul "loved greatly," and made his personal body-guard (v. 21}. 

5 Note that the Septuagint version of ivii. (R.V., note) is 
intelligible, which the Hebrew is not. (The Septuagint is the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament made by seventy scholars 
in AlexaEidrift about 200 b.c.) 

B. The phrases "fighting with the Philistines," "going forth 
to the fight," and "shouting for the battle " (ivii. 19, 20) sound 
strange, if we realize that for forty days nothing had been done 
beyobd the proclamation twice a day of an unanswered challenge. 
It may be " magnificent, but it is not war." 

7. The word translated " youth " in xvii. 33 might better be 
translated ■' boy." it is translated " lad " in 1 Sam. xi. 21, 36-41. 
In 1 Kings iii. 7 it is translated "child." Chrysostoui speaks of 
David in this conneclton a:^ a " little lad." Recall now what we 
read in ivi. 18. 

8. The giant does not notice the sling. He only sees the 
staff of verse 40. Hence the conteruptuoua ejaculation of 
verse 43. 

Q. The Philistine is slain in verse 50, and then slain over 
a^ain in verse 51. Elhanan slays him once more in 2 Sam. xzi. 
19. The author of Chronicles six hundred years afterwards sought 
to get rid of this difficulty by inserting the words, "Lahmi, tbe 
brother of," before " Goliath " in his account of the matter. (1 
Chron. XX. 5.) The authorized version, without any authority, fol- 
lows his example in 2 Sam. xxi. 19. The Hebrew honestlv and 
without comment records both traditions, and leaves us to cnoose 
between David and Ethanan. 

10. Saul in verse 55 aska Abner, " Whose son is this lad? " 
Yet in xvi. 21, some time previously, the lad was a " mighty man of 
valor " whom Saul had " loved greatly." It seems not improbable 
that xvii. 15 may have been added, to help get over the difficulty. 
The fact that the Greek version (Septuagint) omits xvii. 12-31 and 
xvii. 5.>-xviii. 5 altogether is probably due to the same cause. 
The true explanation lies in the fact pointed out in section two. 
For two hundred vears loving popular imagination had been the 
custodian of the details of David's life. We need not be surprised 
if the various version! gathered together long afterwards differ 
widely from one another. 



IS improbalile ? 

4. Could gamuel'e anolntlag lilnt make David a kiu^? < 
■"""• "° lo eplacipaL ordLnacton by the Impoaltton of a blsbop' 



rll eptrits 
could tbia 



irbcarteto trauble ub? 
abweh was wiUi David? 

g zecbvGoOgIC 



LESSON XXVIII. 
DAVID, AND SAUL'S HATRED OF HIH. 

(i Samuel xvUl.-iui., ulv., uii. 1-7.) 

Lbsson Text- — "I uy unto tou, Love your CDsmia, uid pny for (hem that pent 
T011."-M*TT.».44. [R.V.1 f , ^ 

R»iD cBBBfULLv the preieribed chipWrs, noting ihe repetiiioia and di«rtpiiicie> w 
markaSihe difftreni nirrativet (roni oneualhei. Refei Ihroughoul 101 map; andcompaii 



Outline of the Lesson. 

1. David gradually, by deeda of prowess, wins his way in 
popular favour until at length Saul, stirred by jealous hatred and 
tear, attempts to take his lile, 

2. Jonathan makes a covenant of friendship with David, and 
tries to act a)i mediator between him and the king. 

3. David becomes an outlaw. Saul pursues him from place 
to place until at last David and his devoted followers have to 
leave the land. 

. The Character op the Nabratitbs. 
The chapters before x. 



the story of the slaying of Goliath by David belongs. (See 
son XXV., § ir.) The other we referred to, and called the David 
book, when we considered the story of Saul's first knowledge of 
David, and how he loved and promoted this " mighty man of 
valour," who was "cunning in playing." (See 1 Sam. ivi. li-2a 
and Lesson XXVJI., § II.) The matter recorded is what popular 
tradition loved to tell of David, and, as we should infer, apart 
altogether from its discrepancies, is not without considerable em- 
bellishment. Still there is little difficulty in tracing the general 
coarse of events which led up to the golden age of the Davidio 
monarchy in Jerusalem. We must remember that the Booka of 
Samuel were not compiled until the exile (circ. 550 B.C.), and that 
the earliest narrative the compiler uses was probably not written 
until at least a century after the events it describes. 

ni. Noteworthy Points. 

1. In xviii. 3, 4, Jonathan makes a "covenant" of friendship 
with David. In ix. 11-23, 42, and in sxiii. 16-18, we have other 
narratives of the solemn ratification of this bond. We might infer 
that these accounts refer to separate vows, interchanged at differ- 
ent places and times; but it seems more probable that the tradition 
of tne brotherhood of David and Jonathan was current in varions 

2. The first translation of the Old Testament, made at Alex- 
andria between 300 and 200 b.c., and called the Septnagint, often 
varies greatly from the Hebrew version which has come down 



DAVID, AND SAUL'S HATRED OP HIU. 

to ua. This is speciallj marked iu the chapter before ua (1 Sam, 
xviii.). In addition to a large Dumber of mioor difiereacea, venee 
17-18, 21b, 26c, 29, 30, are omitted in the Greek version. Prob- 
liblj even aa late as the time when the Greek translation was 
made, the Book of Samuel was current in more than one Hebrew 

3. The women's refrain in xviii. 7 does not aeem to refer to 

the slaughter of the Philistine at all (see B. V. marg. to verae 6^ 
and agrees better with the stor; in xvi. 14r-23, where DaTid b a 
noted man of war. 

4. Iq Kvjii. 10, 11, and in xix. 10, we hare two Tersions of 
Saul's casting hia spear at David. Can xx. 33, where he casts it 
at Jonathan, be another version of the same event ? xviii. 17 
does nut seem easilj conaiatent with xviii. 10, 11. 

5. David's replj in xviii. 23 reada curiously from one who 
had been already betrothed to the eldest daughter of the king, 
(xviii. 17-lB). 

6. In xviii. 21b Saul apeaka to David about Michal, and ^t 
in verse 22 he bids his servants approach him secretly on the point 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 21b ia omitted in the Sep- 
tuaginC. In 2 Sam. xxi. 8, Michal, not, aa here, Merab, marries 
Adnel. 

7. Jonathan in xLx. 1 ia fully aware of Saul'a evil intentions 
toward David : in xix. 8-24 Saul sends messengers, and finally 
goes himself to capture David ; and yet in xx. 2 Jonathan is sur- 
prised when David inforii.3 him, apparently for the first time, of 
Saul's evil intentions. 

8. The origin of the saying, " la Saul alao among the 
prophets ? " ia given us on two separate occasions, here at Bamah 
(xix. 24), and formerly, under different circumstances, at Gibeah 

(«■ 11)- 

fl. There were household goda (teraphim) in David's house 
(xix. 13-16). (See Lesson XI , § II., § 1.) 

10. Saul, whi) in chapter xix. ia seeking to slay David, and 
drives him from court in fear of his life, is surprised in xx. 27 not 
to find him in hia usual place at the royal feast. 

11. The story of David's sparing Saul's life in chapter xxiv. 
is ao closely parallel to that in chapter xxvi. that it has been con- 
jectured that they are separate traditions of one event. A close 
comparison brings out many veiy atrikiog resemblances. 

12. Compare the story of Saul's suicide in 1 Sam. xxxi. 4-6 
with that of hia death iu 2 Sam. i. 6-10. 
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3. How iQug after DaTld'eilme were the Books of Samuel compiled? 
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LESSON XXIX. 
DAVID, THE KING. 



-UBalflD, 90 the Lord u rouDd about 
Lhe panlld nuntive in i Chmn. 

I. Outline of Lessom. 

1. After Saul's death David becomes king of Judah in 
Hebron, and, after the murder of Ishbaal, king over Judah and 
Israel in Jerusalem. 

2. David and his warriors bring the sacred ark of Jahweb of 
war hosts to Jerusalem. 

3. David's sorrow at the death of his child. 

II, The David Story in Samuel and Chronicles. 

The atory in Samuel, though, as we have seen, formed of nar- 
ratives which often differ from one another in detail, gives us, as 
a whole, a vivid picture of David and his age. We see how the 
outlaw, already a popular favorite, gathering to him a band of 
men brave as iiimself, manages, step by step, to win his way to 
supremacy. " There was long war between the house of Saul and 
the house of David " (2 Sara, iii. 1) ; but David, backed by his 
doughty followers, at length, partly by prowess, partly by treach- 
ery and the knife of the- assassin, vfins his way to the throne. 
He captures the fortress of Jebus, lying between fsrael and Judah, 
but belonging to neither, and at length auites north and south 
into one kingdom. The ark, which brought Jahweh'a help in 
battle, ia carried triumphantly to the new capital. With the free 
yeomen of Israel behind him, David crushes the Philistines and 
extends and unites bis empire. He is beloved of Israel and Jadah 
alike, and is, for his times, a model king; a man who, to his own 
day, was one "after Jahweb's own heart" (1 Sam. xiii. 14). The 
account given in Chronicles is wholly different in tone. It looks 
at the age of David from the standpoint of the priest of the second 
temple. The wild warrior has almost disappeared. We have a 
devout, ordi nance-loving monarch, surrounded by priests and 
Levites, conforming to ideala and usages which did not come into 
being till the esile. The David of Samuel is historical. The David 
of Chronicles is an anachronism. The real David lived and moved 
in the times and amid the religious usages with which our study bsA 
made us familiar. The chronicler, re-editing Samuel from a post- 
exilic standpoint, imbues David, as far as possible, with a spirit 
and throws about him an atmosphere whicn belongs only to the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiab. The Jews, who arranged the books 
of the Bible largely according to their value, rank Samuel second 
only to "the Law," that most sacred of all sacred writings. 



DAVID, THE KINQ. 

Chrouicles, Ezra, and Nchetniah, on the other hand, come at ilie 
very end of the canoa. in a poaitioQ of less importance even than 
the Song of Songs and Esther, which, in the strict sense, were not 
holy scripture at all. (References to the Chroaicles veraion will 
be found in the margin of the E, V.) 

IIL Some Noteworthy Point). 

1. David takes the fortress of Jebns apparently for the first 
time (v. 6-S). The Deuteronomio writer in Joshua lii. 10 appears 
to attribute its capture to Joshua. In Judges i. 8 it is not taken 
till after Joshua's death, and in Judges i. 21 the Jebusites dwell in 
it "unto this day." There is no doubt that the version which 
atttributes its capture to David is the true one. His making it 
his capital was a master stroke. Thereby he escaped escitine the 
jealousy of either north or south, and was indebted only to him- 
self for his headquarters, in the "city of David." 

2. The Eliada of v. 16 is, as we have seen, a pious alteration 
from Beeliada (Baal knows). Later times could not think of 
David as giving any such name to one of his sons. (Cf. 1 Chron. 
liv. 7 and Lesson XXL, § IV., gg 5 and 6.) 

3. Mark y. 24 as a note of David's thought of Jahweh. He 
shews his presence in the rustling of the tree-tops. 

4. The account of the ark in chapter vi. tallies exactly with 
what we have already learned of the nature of the ark in early 
Israel. (Refer to Lesson XVIL, § III,, § 3.) In David's time 
"priests and Levites" were unknown. The explanation of 2 Sam. 
VI. 6, 7, is replaced in Chronicles by 1 Chron. xv. 13. 

5. In vi. 13 David offers sacrifice. This was a sacrilegious 
act according to the priestly standard of later days. In 1 Chron. 
XV. 26, 27, accordingly, the Levites offer the sacrifice. Michal's 
indignant reproach too, is omitted. She despises him only "in 
her heaiji." 

6. Chapter viii, probably comes from the hand of the writer 
in the Babvlonian exile who compiled the Books of Samuel. He 
uses data, however, as to David's conquests which appear to be 
trustworthy. The conclusion of verse 18 (R. V.) reads like part 
of an early account. The Hebrew word used, kohen, is the reg- 
ular term for priest 

7. The little story in xii. 15-23 comes from a very early 
account of David (2 Sam. ix.-xs.V Its pathos and beauty must 
appeal to all of us, and shows us uie deeper and tenderer side of 
David's character. 
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LESSON XXX. 
DAVID AND ABSALOM. 

(s Samu*! xlU., il-sg, iT.-in'iU.) 
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Lbsson Sumuart. 

David banishes Abealom for the mnrdet of Aronon, but after 
three years permits him, at Joab's instigation, to retnm to Jera- 
salem, and two years later is reconciled to him. Absalom, how- 
ever, plots ^punst his father, and in underhand ways "steala away 
the hearts of the men of Israel." When mattors are ripe, he raises 
the standard of revolt in Hebron ; and David has to leave Jerusalem 
as a fii^itive. He is saved by the iutrigne of Hushai, who had 
remained ia the city; and not long afterward, when David's three 
generals take the field against the usurper, Absalom, caught by his 
hair on the branches of a tree, is, counter to David's express com- 
mand, slain by Joab. David, notwithstanding his son's ingrati' 
tude, is broken-hearted at his death. The revolt qoelled, David 
returns to Jerusalem as king. 

SOCBCE OF TB£ LeSSOIT. 

Th«e chapters are taken from one of the earl^t historical 
sonrces in the Old Testament. Not very long after David's time, 
near enough to it, at any rate, for details to be still fresh in men's 
memories, this story of the king was written, possibly in Jerusa- 
lem. We have apparently lost part of it, here and there it bears 
marks of later additions, but what the compiler has preserved to as 
(namely, 2 Sam, v.S-16, vi. 1-23, iz.-zx.; 1 Eiugsi.,ii.) isa tmiqae 
pictore of the times. It bears io every verse marks of accuracy, 
and sets the intrigues of David's court before us with almost 
photographic fidelity. The writer has considerable power of por- 
traiture. The wily Jonadab; Ahithophel, the royal counsellor; 
Joab, the overweenmg; David himself, a strange complex of weak- 
ness and strength, sternness and an almost foolish tenderness, — live 
before us. The story of Chronicles is a dead catalogue when we 
oompare it with this fresh account of the time of the monarchy. 
Note that the Book of Chronicles passes all this matter by in 
silence. The actual David of these chapters was too entirely alien 
from the David of post^xilic dreams for this portrait to find 
entrance into the precise and decorous record of the chronicler 
of the restored Jerusalem- 

I. PoiKTB TO BE Noted. 

1. The method of the assassin was too well known to call for 
comment. Amnon ia invited to a feast, and there, nudet his 



DAVID AND ABSALOM. 

toother's roof and in apite of the rights of hospitality, ia, while haJf 
intoxicated, fooll; murdered b; aervaate (xiii. 23-29). 

2. The picture of Absalom'a attitude toward the citizens has 
its parallel among poliiicians oi more recent times (xv. 1-6). 

8. The Septuagint has preserved to us the correct Teraioa of 
XV. 7. Porty is abaurd. (See K. V., marg.) 

4. Hebron was sacred to Abraliam's memory. Absalom 
might well have vowed to sacrifice to Jahweh at that ancient 
sanotaary ander the sacred oak of Mamre. But Hebron was also 
the ancient capital of Judah which the men of Judab had uot 
willingly seen superseded by Jerusalem. To raise his standard 
as king in Hebron would help to win to Absalom the loyal 
boTghers of the south (xv. 9). 

5. Absalom ofiers sacrifice, presumably in person, in Hebron, 
one of the high places. The legislation which made this ill^al 
evidently belongs to a later time {xv. 12). 

6. In XT. 17 neither A. V. nor R. V. makes good sense. The 
R. V. marg. suggests that they tarried at the very outskirts of the 
dty, by the laat bouse. 

7. Note David's power of inspiring personal loyalty, xviii. 
8 shows us this. It is still more clear from ixiii. 13-17. 

8. The statement in xviii. 15 seems unnecessary. Surely, 
three spears through Absalom's heart were enongh. The verse 
may be a later insertion. 

9. Verse IS seems also to break the narrative. Moreover, it 
contradicts xiv. 27. 

. LeBSOH HtMTB. 

1. Contrast the characters of Joab and David. A compari- 
son between the late Emperor William of Germany and his cnan- 
cellor, Bismarck, is sui^estive. Note how the atron^ temper 
controls the weaker. The early verses of chapter xix. do but 
snggeat what seems to be the key to the relationship as a whole. 

2. Contrast, too, this picture of David iu his later days with 
David before he became king. Does he not show better in adver- 
sity than in prosperity? Success often brings woroe temptations 
than failure. 

Questions. 

1. Dnea tbls picture M life at David's oonrC aypeai to jou to be reliable? 

If ao, why? 

2. Cui jou conjecture wbT the Boole of Cbraniclespasraa It over In BlleQce? 

3. Was Joab or David Cbe betler man? 

4. Can you elre instances of the penonal lovaJty of hi* foUoweni to David? 
0. At what moment o( hU hlBtorj docs David seem areMest to jon? 

e. David vaa brought up aa a shepherd, the sun ol a oonunoner. Abialoia 

ajid Solomon were trained at court Trace the result, 
T. How lar was David responsible for Absalom's conduct 7 
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LESSON XXXI. 
THE CROWNING OF SOLOMON. 

(1 Rln|i I. 3-J3, ill. 4-iS ■ v.-vii.) 



I. Outline of the Lebsos. 

1. Solomon, by Bathaheba's intrigue, and with the help of the 
foreign mercenaries of the king's body-gnard, Ib made Ring in 
place of Adoniiab, David's ]a,wfuT successor. To make his throne 
secure, Solomon causes Adoniiah and Joab to be put to death (i- 
5-53; ii. 25, 34). 

2. Solomon goes to sacrifice at the great high place at 
Gibeon. There he requests of Jahweh that be maj tw enabled to 
discern between good and evil (iii. 4^15). 

3. With the helfi of Hiram, king of Tyre, he builds the 
temple, and adjoining it bis own palace (v.-vii.), 

II. SODBCES or TH&BE NABRATIVEa. 

1. 1 KiDgs 1. Mia il. (wltb the eioeptlon of U. 1-12) belonn to the euly 
graphic story or David, of nhlch ve apalie In iMt leaeoa. It gives us a motit 
reliable aad cleur occouat of Solomon'B acc«iislon. 

2. The account of SolomoD's dream UH. *-Ifi} 1> a noriatire fmgmeDt 
which la certainly eailier than Deitteroiioiny, but b; no meona of Buch lilB- 
tOTlcal value as cbaptere i. and ii. 

3. Tbe account of the bolMlog of tbe tecaple poaalbly liaa as a sab. 
Btratam certain reliable data, but the whole (chapters y.-vi!,) has been edited 
and re-edited, and Is, as a compariBon with the Septuaeint tall; shows. Id a 
state of great dis rder. Tradinon ha* undoubtedlV lent to it a glory prpat«r 
than the actual ballding variaots. Some of the figures, at an; raie le.ir., in 
T. IB), are absurdly large. 

m. David and Solomos. 

When we come to analyze the account of Solomon's reign, we 
are compelled greatly to modify the verdict to which a cursory 
reading of the accounts leads us. David's reign was a culmination 
point. He was a monarch who brought about national unity, and 
extended his realm ou every aide without ofiending the freedom- 
loving spirit of his subjects. His wars were Jahweh's wars, and 
the services he rendered to the natiop greater than the demands 
be made of it, Solomon became a tyrant. Tie dreamed dreams 
of a brilliant Oriental despotism. His costly buildings and forced 
levies burdened and alienated bis people. He became king not 
by popular choice, but by the aid of foreign mercenaries. His 
reign prepared the way for the division of the kingdom on hia 
decease. We have no detailed record of hia reign, such as we 
have of David's ; and the scattered notes of early fragments which 
have survived amid the laudatory notices of later days show that 
underneath a brilliant exterior disintegrating forces were at work. 
David was a national ruler whom the people o£ Jahweh loved. 
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THE CROWNING OF SOLOMON. 

SolomoD forgot the interests of the people of Jahn-eb, and had lo6c 
their simple and sturdy spirit. In nim we trace the beginning of 
the decline. His building of the temple is, however, an eveut of 
the greatest importance. It led at length to the centralization 
of worship of which the theocratic hierarchj of tlie second temple 
is the fiual outcome. 

IV. NoTKWORxnT Points. 

1. Adouijah offers sacrifice in person, according to the 
universal custom in early Israel (i. 9, 19, 25 : the R. V. marg. is 
correct). 

2. Mark the vivid picture of palaoe intrigue in chapter i. 

8. The Cherethit«B and the Pelethites in i. 33 were David's 
devoted /ore 13 Ji body-guard. They came probably from Philistia, 
and were mercenary troops. 

4. Contrast Solomon's promise in i. 52 with his action in 
ii. 24. 

5. The murder of Joab ii. 28-34 is an ignoble end to a 
valiant though cruel life. 

6. The kin^ sacrifices at the high place in Gibson, without 
the narrator's being conscious of its being anything unlawful or 
uncommon. IIL 2, 3, are an insertion from a Deuteronomic 
standpoint. See the explanation which Chronicles offers (2 
Chron. i. 3). A Deuteronomic editor has inserted 1 Kings ill. Xi. 

T. Tlie numbeni in v. 15 are absurd, even if we have regard 
to the explanation in 2 Chron. ii. 17. Compare versa 13. 

8. The Septuagint places vi. 37-38 where vi. 1 stands in 
the Hebrew text, and removes vii. 1-12 to the end of chapter vii. 

9. Note that Solomon's palace seems to have been within 
the great court of the temple (vi. 30 ; vii. 8, 9). 

10. Deuteronomy ivii. 14-20 is an iaiereaticg later critioism 
of Solomon. 

11. It has been supposed Chat Solomon's temple was built 
after the pattern of the tabernacle. Not only does the narrative 
not bear this out, but the whole evidence goes to prove that the 
tabernacle, as P describes it in Exodus, was the creation of the 
reverent imagination of the exile. It was a development of 
the Solomonic temple, which was to serve as a detailed suggestion 
for the temple of the returning exiles. 
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LESSON XXXII. 
SOLOMON'S JUDGMENT. 

(I KlDfm, chaptin til. iS-*I, I. 1-13.) 

whLcb li from mbcnv a fim pun, thvi pMCQlbtfli < ^ ■ fnO ol 

Rkjld I Kinn i«. 14-34. uid the puHgs oinwd- Rafer to tbs openiui chaptcn od 

L The Narratives, 

1. Two women appear before Solomon, enoh clainung to be 
the mother of an infant they bring with them. Solomon orders the 
infant to be cut into two parts, and half given to each. He thus 
discovers, from her horror at the soggestion, the trae mother of the 
child (iii. 16-28). 

2. The queen of Sheba, bearing of Solomon's wisdom and 
the splendour of his court, pays him a visit, makes proof of his 
wisdom, and gives praise to Jabweb for all the glory she has seen. 
After giving and receiving inagnificent presents, she and her 
gorgeous retinae return home {x. 1-13). 

U. Tbx Character of tb£sb Stories. 

Both stories belong to the tradition about Solomon which had 
forgotten the Solomon of history, and put in his place the pious, 
wise, rich, and mighty king, to whose time men looked back with 
longing in the exile. It is, of course, quite possible that some 
historic kernel may underlie at any rate the first of the stories, 
though even there a careful reading inclines one to the opinion that 
it is merely a later tradition. The Jews of the early centuries were 
fond of discussing the possible nature of Solomon's intercourse 
with the wise queen, and the legend ^ew, as it spread, to curious 
proportions. In South Arabia the Jews identified her with the 
Arabian queen Bilkis, and married her to Solomon. She has also 
been identified in the legends with an early Abyssinian queen 
called Makeda, from whom the only legitimate Abyssinian dynasty 
stilt claims descent. Thev relat« also the ignoble stratagem by 
which Solomon gained Maleda as his wife. 

IIL Solomon's Wisdom. 

Wisdom, in the early days of Israel, meant little more than 
astuteness and cunning. Possibly Solomon may have had a reputa- 
tion for wisdom of this sort, which afforded a pretext for the 
later elaborations which attribute to him supremacy in every 
department of knowledge. The little section in 1 Kings iv. 29-34, 
which dates from after the exile, shows us that In that day the 
thought of Solomon's wisdom had reached alarming proportions. 
The tradition grew still more. The later Jews inferred from 
iv. 33 that Solomon understood the language of every kind of 
animal, and among the Moslems to-day he is described as having , 



SOLOMON'S JUDQHBNT. 

control over the angels of tbe earth and sky and sea. The famous 
carpet on which he and his troops were traoBported through the air 
is well known. In our Bible the Book of Proverbs, Eccleatastea, 
and the Song of Songs, attiiougb of very different character, are all 
attribut«l to him. The Book of Wisdom, which was written in 
Alexandria, aud is not included in the Hebrew canon, ia put in bis 
mouth, and ascribes to him, among other things, a complete knowl- 
edge of naturftl science. In the time of Fompey, moreover, we 
find "tbe Psalms of Solomon." All this shews how later days 
loved to glorif J the person of the king who bnilt the temple, and 
to make bim pre-eminent in every department of life. The 
account of him in tbe Book of Kings shews us tbe beginning of the 
process. 

IV. Solomon and the Book op Proverbs. 

The earliest part of the Book of Proverbs was cot put together 
till long after Solomou's day, eo that even tliat coUectiou cannot 
be by him. Moreover, when we read proverbs in praise of 
mont^amy and in disparagement of wealth, and compare them 
with Uiose which refer to tbe king, we see at once that huch sayings 
cannot well come from the monarch of unbounded wealth and 
an elaborate Oriental harem. It is quite possible, however, that 
certain aphorisms of Solomon may be included in the collection. 
Tbe little group of eight distinct parts which form our present 
Book of Proverbs dates in its complete form from long after the 

V. The Song of Solomon and EccLEsiAeTES. 

1. Tbe Song of Solomon appears to be a little drama on 
the theme, " Love is stronger than all." The action of tbe play 
shews how a peasant maiden disdains all the attractions of tbe 
court, and prefers to return to her simple life in the north country. 
Its developed literary form and its language, as well as the subject 
matter, preclude Solomon's authorship. 

2. The language of Ecclesiastes is full of Aramaic forms 
which were not current till about the year 200 b.c. Its attribu- 
tion tb Solomon only shews how carelessly tradition works. 

VI. Q0EBT1ON8. 

imon ft EOOfl king ? 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS. 

(t KIDO, cbaptar ivll.) 

Lis^ciK TnT. — "Sttk ye fint the kiogdon ol God and hii ri[ht«nuD»>, und lU thcK 
OimEishilJ be added uito j'ou." — Matt. n. jj, 

Kbad cahifollv UuchtpUrprucribcil, and nttt lo Lulu lUi. i-j f or the leachmg of Jmiu 

I. The Narbative. 

Elijah appears to Ahab, and fortt«llB a ^at dronKht. At 
the comniaud of Jahweb, Elijah then hides himself by tue brook 
Cheriib, where ravens bring him food morning and night. When 
the brook drie ' ....---.. 

with a widow 

htm. He canoes the widow's oil and meal to 
lously, so that food does not fail, and, when her son dies, restores 
him t« life. 

II. Character of the Eluah Stories. 

The compiler of the Book of Kings incorporates with his work 
a collection oi' stories about Elijah ^ich had gradually arisen as 
peo[iIe told of the great struggle between the sterner worship 
of Jahweh and the popular but more or less licentious Bad 
worship. The latter was not always clearly distinguished from 
Jabweft worship, bat at length was neen by the noUer spirits of 
the time to be iu compatible with it. The straggle against Baalism 
centred round the name of Elijah, who was at the head of the 
movement, and a lat«r time loved to magnify his exploits, and 
atiributed to him all manner of miraculous power. We must re- 
member that we are considering popular legend rather than his- 
tory, and that, while the struggle of the prophetic, or Jahweh 
party against the prevalent Baal 'worship is certainly historical, 
the form in which these tales present it to us is legendary. The 
kingdom split in two at Solomon's death; and the scene of these 
stones is laid in Israel, the northern kingdom, under the dynasty 

ni. Noteworthy Pointb. 

1. The way in which Elijah suddenly appears on the scene 
in verse 1 suggests that the compiler may have omitted the earlier 
portion of the Elijah narratives which he incorporates. The fol- 
lowing points also snpport some snch conclusion. No place is 
named, BO that the " hence " of verse 3 reads strangely. In xviii. 
10 and 13 we have references to events of which we have no 
record, and sviii. 17 seems to imply some earlier stories of Abab 
and Elijah. 

2. Mark the reading of the Alexandrine translation of Sam- 
uel in verse 1 (R. V. matg.). 
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3. Tbe locution of the " brook Cheiith " b unknown. Unly 
conjecture has placed it on the map. 

4. Zarephath is in the land of the Sidonians, and lies accord- 
ingly in Baal'a land. Nevertheless, the narrative gives Jahneh 
power to command the widow, presumabl; a Sidonian, to Bustain 
Elijah. 

5. In verse 10 the woman is gathering broken pieces of wood 
in the market-place by the gate of the city. 

6. The SeptuaKint makes the woman speak of her "chil- 
dren " in verse 12. These slight variations show us that even as 
late as 300 b,c. the Hebrew manuscripte of the Bible differed from 
one another. The variations are often, as we saw in the stories 
about David, very considerable. 

IV. Lesson Hints. 

1. Note how the thought of God has outgrown these early 
times. Pestilence, famine, dronght, were looked upon as marks of 
God's anger, the result of idolatry or the neglect of sacrifice. This 
idea dominates the greater mrt of the Bible. The good man 
in saved from sach things. The ungodly are afflicted by them. 
(See, eg.. Psalms i., ici. 6-8, Isaiah xsiiii. 15, 16.) Health and 
prosperity are the result of goodness. Calamity and misfortune 
of all kinds are marks of divine retribution. During and after 
the exile the Babylonian Isaiah and the unknown author of the 
Book of Job unhesitatingly declare that this is not so. Jesu^, in 
Matt. V. 45 and Luke xiii. 1-6, likewise presents this true thought 
of God. Moral degradation, not lack of worldly prosperity, is the 
result of moral wrong. When Jerusalem fell, in 588 b.c., men 
had not yet learned this. 

2. We have come to regard God's power in nature as work- 
ing with perfect regularity, so that we can trust in the order of the 
universe. The thought of our story regards him as altering that 
order in favour of certain privileged persons, like Elijah. This 
kind of supernaturalism is universal in the thought of early times. 

3. Dwell on the reasons why the worship of Jahweh was 
really better than that of Baal. Jahweh worship made for right- 
eousness. Baal worship was a glorification of nature-powers, and 
lacked moral fibse. The self-control which leads man to sovereign 
power was lacking. 



1. Are these Btories about Elljahtme? 

% Do you tmiw of any other Btortes like them ? 

3. Does God withheld rain hecauie uf Idoldtrj V 

4. What was good In the rebellion aealnat Baal worship? 
0. Howdld JeauBteBtthev.ilueof aman'sreliglon? (Ma. 
8. What do you know about the ibouf-ht and lUelstbetlmi 

pare tt with the condition" o! our own time. Will Of 
to tUDk more highly of EliJaU ? 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
ELIJAH AND THE PRIESTS OF BAAL. 

(i Kla(i, chBpltr xvlll.} 
LmsiOH Tbit. — "Uliitwknoira thudiyihil thou >rt Cod." — 1 KihghvU. jS. 
RiAD the chiptei prtKribcd. Lork out Mounl Cinutl lod Juree] od Ihe mip. Wb>t 

I. The Stort. 

In the tbird year of the great droaght, Jahweh instructs 
Elijah to meet king Ahab, and command bim to summon the 400 
priests of Baal from the qneen's sanctuary to meet him on Mount 
tarmel. Obadiah, & follower of Jaiweh, who was over Ahab's 
household, summons Aha,b to meet Elijah ; aod Ahab, at the Tieh- 
bite's orders, summons Israel and the priests of Baal to put Baal 
and Jahweb to the proof. The Baal priests make ready a sacrifice ; 
but, in ipite of all their entreaties, tne god gives do sign. Elijah 
then prepares his sacriSce, drencher it with water that the portent 
may be all the more marvellous, and calls upon Jahweb. At 
bis prayer fire descends from heaven, consumes the sacrifice, and 
even licks up the water in the trench round the attar. Elijah then 
slays the 400 priests of Baal, and warns the king to flee to Jezreel 
before the coming storm of rain. Tn the excitement of the great 
victory Elijah outruns the chariot of the king. 

II. The Historical Basis underlying the Narrative. 

Beneath this elaborately graphic tradition lies the fact of the 
movement by which the prophetic party, for which Elijah stands, 
rescued the worship of Jahweh from absorption in the nature wor- 
ship of the Canaanities. That victory was only slowly won. Never- 
theless, through the efforts of the prophetic party, who saw most 
clearly the issues at stake, and iu opposition to the influence of lie 
courtly party and the populace at large, won it was. The issue at 
stake was whether the religion of Israel, full of the jwssibilities 
which bloBaomed forth in the immortal utterances of men like Amos 
and Isaiah, was to be merged and lost in the Canaanite nature 
worship, or whether, shaking itself free from that worship, and true 
to its best traditions, the Hebrew "genius for religion" was to attain 
its own proper development. The successful result, whereby Israel 
came to be exclusively Jahweh's people, and created for us the 
magnificent religious heritage of the Old Testament, is due to Ihe 
propheiic movement which shines through the vivid legendary 
color of our story. That movement brought abont the over- 
throw of Omri's dynasty, and prepared the way for the religious 
development which, through Amos and Isaiah, led up to the 
solemn recognition of Deuteronomy as Jahweh's law, under Josiah 
in 831. Our story presents this crisis in the nation's history, as 
popular imagination loved to picture it in later days, and attrib- 
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utes what was in fact a natiooal reaction nnder tbe leadership of 
the choicest spirits in Israel entirely to the person and work of 
Elijali. 

ni. Noteworthy Points. 

1. Obadiah, the worthy overseer of Abab's house, meets us 
only in this chapter. The story of his care for the prophets of 
Jahweh, when Jezebel, tbe queen, endeavoured to destroy them, 
has not been preserved to us. The hint given us in verses 4 and 
13 enables us to picture the moral strength of the man. He must 
not be confounded with the prophet Obadiali, who wrote about 
three hoDdred years later. 

2. Abab's search for Elijah in verse 10, and the activity of 
Elijah, to which the words " thou troubler of Israel," in verse 17, 
refer, probably formed a part of the original collection of Elijah 
narratives which we have lost. The references seem distinctly to 
speak of these events as forzning an earlier part of tbe slory. 

3. " And the prophets of the Asherah four hundred," in verse 
19 (wrongly translated grove in the A. V.^ seems to be an addition 
to tbe narrative. In verses 22 and 40 only the Baal prophets are 
mentioned. Tbe Asherah was a wooden pillar set up in connec- 
tion with tbe licentious worship which reached its grossest form 
in Phtenicia (1 Kings xvi. 33 ; 2 Kings xiiii. 7, R. V.) 

4. The references to the "sons of tbe prophets," or pro- 
phetic communities, in 1 Kings xs. 36 end 2 Kings ii. 3, 15, as 
well as the statement in 1 Kings xviii. 4, show us that the state- 
ment in verse 22 is dramatic, and not literal. 

6. The story throws no doubt upon the existence of Baal. It 
only seta forth that be is not so mighty a god as Jahweh. The 
monotheism of later Israel ha« not yet been reached. 

6. In verse 30 Elijah repairs the altar of Jahweh on Carmel. 
In verse 32 he apparently builds a new one. 

7. The phrase, in verse 36, " Elijah the prophet came near " 
reads somewhat strangely. He has never left the scene. Per- 
haps " appproached Jahweh " is meant. 

8. The massacre of the priests of Baal throws light on tbe 
thought of Jahweh. He is the stern God who dwells in the dark- 
ness and amid tbe thunder of the mountain top. Elijah partakes 
of his fierce, stern spirit. 

9. " His servant," in verse 43, suggests some earlier reference 
which we have lost. 

10. Tbe great drought is historical. Menander, of Ephesus, 
says that it lasted a whole year, and finally oeaaed in answer to 
Ittobaal's prayer. 

IV. QlESTIONS. 

1 What mavement did Elijah itand for In tbe popular imaglDatlOD? What 

political event was Its oatcome ? 
i. Wliatehoald webave lost if Israel's religion had been absorbed in tliat of 

What doyou think of tbe massacre of tbe 400 Basl prophets? 

is pleasant in 
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LESSON XXXV. 
ELIJAH AND THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. 

(■ KiOK>> chapter ill. 19-31 ; s Klnii, chapter U. 1-15.) 

LissOH TaiT — " Let not him ilul lirdeib on hi> bimiu boui himscU n he Ibal pntteth il 

aff."-lKlHQSII. II. 

Read Ihe tiau^ti pmcribed Look out Bunhetx, Horeb, DamucDi, Gilgil (to miles 

L The Story. 

Elijah, to escape the wrath o£ queen Jezebel, fleea to Beereheba, 
and theu south to Horeb, the mount of God, where Jahweh renews 
hia courage, and sends him bact to dethrone Abab and anoint 
Jehu king in hia stead. At Jahweh's command he summons EHsha 
to follow him as his compacioM and successor (1 Kings xii.). 

Some time later Elijah and EHsha go southward Iroiu (illgal 
to Bethel. There and afterward at Jericho the sons of the 

E'Ophets ask Elisha if he knows that Jahweh is about to take awa; 
lijah. Elijah and Elisha (who refuses to leave him) cmss the 
Jordan, the watfrfl of which divide before them. A chariot of 
tire and horses of lire appear, and Elijah is carried up to heaven 
by a whirlwind. He bequeath.i his mantle and miraculous power 
to Elisha. before whom, as he returns, the waters of Jordan divide 
at a stroke from the prophet's cloak. (2 Einge ii. 1-15), 

n. Its Origin and Character. 

1 Kings sis. belongs to the collection of Elijah stories which 
we considered in the last lesson. It i:* full of the spleDdid 
dramatic power and color of the finest national legends of Israel. 
Through it all we ft^el the personality of the great prophet before 
whom Ahab cowered, but who jet was " a man ol like passions 
with ua" (James v. 17). 

The narrative in 2 Kinffs ii., on the other hand, seems to 
belong to the collection of Elisha stories which it introduces. 
Elijah is here no longer the stern, lontjly prophet of the wilder- 
ness, appearing like a lightning flash, only to be gone no one 
knows whither. He apparently lives with Elisha at Gilgal, and is 
in some sense recognized as tbeir head by the companies of 
prophets at Bethel and Jericho, who are fully aware of his ap- 
proaching departure. Both collections are, however, similar in 
character, altAough the Elisha group is, on the whole, quieter and 
leas fine than those which gathered round the name of his great 



III. Noteworthy Points. 

1. Horeb is only some 200 miles from Beersbeba, so that the 
forty days aud nights of xis, S seem wholly unnecessary for the 
journey to a man like the Elijah of xviii. 46. 
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3; From six. 15, 16, we should expect some later notice of 
the aooiating of Hazael aud Jehu. Such may have been recorded 
in the original, and omitted by the compiler in favor of 3 Kings 
viii. 13, Ix. 1, 6, where Elisha apjMiats Hezael and Jehu. 

3. Although Elijah calls Elisba to follow him, yet in chapter 
xxi. Elijah, as had been his wont, appears alone and unannounced. 
The companionship is not close in the Elijah naTrativea. 

4. The manile of hair and the leather girdle were the pro- 
phetic insignia. See 2 Kings i. 8 (R. V., marg,), and refer also to 
the picture of John the Baptist in Mark i. 6. 

5. " The chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof " ap- 
peara to be a title which Elisha applje.i to Elijah (2 Kings ii. 12). 
King JoRsh, in 2 Kings ziii. 14, applies it to Elisha in a passage 
where it seems far more intelligible than it does here. 

6. Elijah is taken to heaven, Jahweh 'a dwelling-place. The 
same thing is recorded of Enoch ^Gen. v. 24). We must retnera- 
ber that the Christian thought of immortality, with ita accompani- 
ment of rewards and punishment, was unknown to the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament. To them the life after death was merely a 
shadowy existence in the dim underworld where the tbin ghoats 
peep and mutter. Their idea of the blessed life was that a man 
should live and prosper many days, and that, when the inevitable 
came, it should come painlessly. The beyond was only endurable 
because it was the lot of all. As late as the date of Ecclesiastes 
(ci'rc. 200 B.C.) we read that a living dog ia better than a dead 
lion (Eccl. ix. 4). It is interesting to compare this with the 
famous and touching words which Homer puts into the mouth of 
Achillea: I had rather live upon the earth aa a poor man's slave 
than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead (Od. xi, 4S6), The 
ordinary interpretation of Job six. 25 is undoubtedly erroneous. 

7. The locality of Elijah's ascension is that of Moses' grave. 

1. Note that the desire to make glorious the end of a life like 
Elijah's, which underlies the story of the chariot of fire, is 
altogether worthy. What can be finer than to have been a power 
for righteousness, as Elijah waa in Israel? He was beyond the 
control of fear, incapable of corruption, causing the king to quail 
before his just indignation. No wonder men afterward loved 
to tell that he was not allowed to pass to the dim shadow world, 
but was carried to Jahweh's presence. 

2. Consider what it means for a nation to have stories like 
these of Elijah and Ahab, Nathan and David (2 Sam. xii. 1-6), 
John tbe Baptist and Herod, among its traditions. Is it not well 
for us to store them in our memories, that they may help us to be 
fearless and honourable, and render us incapable of compromise 
with the wrong that thieatens our self-respect ? 



□Blder fine in the starlea ot Elijah ? Do you know of any 



. What does tbe face that stories like tbese were loved and told igala and 

again in Israel siigiot hb lathe national character? 
. Was Elijah more of a lilng tban Abab ? Give reasona for yonr answer. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
ELISHA. 

(1 Kiott, chmptsi* iv. S-37, V.) 

LusoH Tut.— " SpcakiDE llw truih in love."— £ ph. It, ij, 

RiADIhtpiua(Mpre>cnbed, indmnoTcr ibeUorirsof Elliha'i miracleaiD 3 KiDnii.,ii., 
Find Samaria, bbuDtm, DuiiKui, iiul ibe nnn Abliui and PSarpar od Ihc nup. 

Nabkatives of the Lessos. 

A rich woman in Shnnem prepareB a chamber for EUaht, 
wbicli the prophet uses when on his journeys he cornea that way. 
In accordance with her desire the prophet promises her a sou. 
The child dies, but ia miraculoualy restored to life by Eligha 
(iv. 8-37). 

Naaman, a prominent Syrian officer, is afflicted with-leprosy. 
The king of Syria senda to the king of larael to command that 
Naaman be cured. Elisha comes to hia aaaistance, and cures 
Kaaman, but refuaea a reward. Gehazi, his servant, notwiUistand- 
ing hia master's refusal, subsequently aaks for and receives a gift, 
ID the name of IJ^liaha. The prophet, as a putiiahment, causea the 
leprosy of Naaman to come upon him. (v. 1-27). 

The Elisha Stories. 

These form a scattered collection of the talea which came to 
be told of the second great prophet of Israel. They are not con- 
nected, and cannot be pieced together into a conaecutive narrative. 
For instance, iu 2 Kings it. 25, Elisha relurns to Samaria while the 
carrative has not told ua of his being there ; in vi. 23 we read 
_ that the Syrians came do more against Israel, while in the very 
' next verse it is told ua that Beuhadad went up and besieged 
Samaria. The sttiriea themselves, moreover, lack the grandeur and 
pplen did moral elevation of much of the Elijah narrative. They 
are not only quieter in tone and often lacking in moral purpose, 
but savour rather of the magician and sorcerer than of the prophet. 
Elisha shows hia power in sweetening a brackish well (ii. 19, f.) ; 
in calling down bears to devour the children who made fun of his 
bald head (ii. 23, f.); in making an axe-head float on the water 
(vi. 5, f.) ; in counteracting poison (iv. 38, f .) ; in multiplying barley 
cakes and wheat (iv, 42, f.); a corpse wfaicn after his death is laid 
in his tomb miraculously comes to life on contact with hb bonea 
(siii, 21). Most of theae are mere marvels, told only because they 
are unnatural wonders. We must class tbem with the similar tales 
which are narrated of the great men of myth and legend among 
other peoples. Three of the stories told of Elisha correspond to 
three of the Elijah stories. Each prophet divides the Jordan (ii 
6, 11) ; each restores a child to life under closely similar circum- 
stances (1 Kings xvii. 17,f. ; 2 Kings iv. 32, f.) ; each miraculously 
increases in her time of need a widow's supply of oil (I Kings Kvii. 
U, f.; 2 Kings iv. 1, f.). The stories of our lesson are probably 



the two finest which are told of Elisha. The; are dramatic in stirle, 
and full of life and graphic power. Neither seema historically 
probable, and their inl^rest lies in their showing us the thought of 
the days in which they arose. 

ni. Noteworthy Points. 

1. Mark the simple, vivid power of the narratives. Touches 
like those in iv. 18-20, v. 20-22, point to the fine, unconscious 
power of life-like narration of an art which has no art to coneeaL 
Such stories are not the product of reflection. 

2. It is perhaps worth noting that Gehazi appears upon the 
scene without our having been told how he became the servant of 
Elisha (iv. 12). 

3. Jabweh can only be worshipped upon the saorad soil of 
Palestine. That is why Naaman asks for some of the sacred 
earth (v. 17). The holy loch on the west coast of Scotland is so 
called because a ship carrying earth from Palestine on which to 
build a Roman Catholic church was wrecked there. Thus do traces 
of outgrown beliefs linger on. 

4. A talent of silver was equivalent to about $1,000 (v. 23). 
6. What ia fine about the picture of Elisha is that, underlying 

much of what is recorded of him is the spirit of kindly beneli- 
oence, which, after all, is the essential matter in religion. Jesus 
" went about doing good." Paul says, " If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his " {Rom. viii. 9). 

IV. Lrbson Hints. 

An allegorical constructioa of the story of Naaman may give 
us one or two points. 

1. Naaman, a mighty man of valour, was a leper. Men 
great in many points have the fineness of their character de- 
stroyed by some hidden moral taint No outward greatness can 
compensate for it 

2. Go, wash in the nearest river. The way of moral health is 
in nsiue the common opportunities which lie at our very doors. 
Manv 01 us are ready enough to do our duty In that sphere of life 
to w'hich God has not been pleased to call us. " Do the* work 
that's naa^e^t " is Carlyle's advice, as well aa Kingslev's. 

3. Coveiousness and deceit like Gehazi's invarioDly create 
the unseen leprosy of moral corruption. 
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